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MEETING IN WINTER. 


WINTER in the world it is, 

Round about the unhoped kiss 

Whose dream I long have sorrowed o'er; 
Round about the longing sore, 

That the touch of thee shall turn 


Into joy too deep to burn. 


Round thine eyes and round thy mouth 
Passeth no murmur of the south, 
When my lips a little while 

Leave thy quivering tender smile, 

As we twain, hand holding hand, 


Once again together stand. 


Sweet is that, as all is sweet; 

For the white drift shalt thou meet 
Kind and cold-cheeked and mine own, 
Wrapped about with deep-furred gown 
In the broad-wheeled chariot : 

Then the north shall spare us not; 
The wide-reaching waste of snow 
Wilder, lonelier yet shall grow 


As the reddened sun falls down. 
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But the warders of the town, 

When they flash the torches out 

O’er the snow amid their doubt, 

And their eyes at last behold 

Thy red-litten hair of gold ; 

Shall they open, or in fear 

Cry, “Alas! What cometh here ? 
Whence hath come this Heavenly One 
To tell of all the world undone?” 


They shall open, and we shall see 
The long street litten scantily 

By the long stream of light before 
The guest-hall’s half-open door ; 
And our horses’ bells shall cease 
As we reach the place of peace ; 
Thou shalt tremble, as at last 
The worn threshold is o’er-past, 
And the fire-light blindeth thee : 
Trembling shalt thou cling to me 
As the sleepy merchants stare 

At thy cold hands slim and fair, 
Thy soft eyes and happy lips 
Worth all lading of their ships. 


O my love, how sweet and sweet 
That first kissing of thy feet, 
When the fire is sunk alow 

And the hall made empty now 
Groweth solemn, dim and vast! 
O my love, the night shall last 
Longer than men tell thereof 


Laden with our lonely love ! 


WILLIAM Morris. 
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=) HERE is for many reasons 
ai something peculiarly 
} touching in the confes- 
sion of faith with which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 
closes his last discourse 
to the students of the 
Royal Academy. The 
occasion is the annual distribution of prizes 
in December of .the year 1790, and he is 
speaking of the great genius whom he so 
little resembled and so much admired. “It 
will not,” he says, “I hope, be thought 
presumptuous in me to appear in the train, 
I cannot say of his imitators, but of his 
admirers. I have taken another course— 
one more suited to my abilities and to the 
taste of the times in which I live. Yet 
however unequal I feel myself to that 
attempt, were I now to begin the world 
again, I would tread in the steps of that 
great master: to kiss the hem of his gar- 
ment, to catch the slightest of his perfections, 
would be glory and distinction enough for 
an ambitious man. I feel a self-congratula- 
tion in knowing myself capable of such 
sensations as he intended to excite. I reflect, 
not without vanity, that these discourses 
bear testimony of my admiration of that 
truly divine man; and I should desire that 
the last words which I should pronounce in 
this academy, and from this place, might be 
the name of MicnaEL ANGELO.” 

These eloquent sentences were, indeed, the 
last public utterance of their author. Within 
fourteen months of the time of their delivery 
Reynolds died peacefully at his house in 
Leicester Square, congratulating himself, as 
Burke tells us, on “a happy conclusion of a 
happy life.” And even at this date his career 
as a painter was already at an end. He had 
entirely lost the sight of one of his eyes, and 





could no longer work at his easel. In the 
January of the same year, writing to Sheridan, 
who had asked to be allowed to purchase the 
beautiful picture of St. Cecilia which now 
hangs at Burlington House, Reynolds had 
himself announced the termination of his 
life’s labours. “It is with great regret,” he 
says, “that I part with the best picture I 
ever painted, for tho’ I have every year 
hoped to paint better and better, and may 
truly say Nil actum reputans dum quid 
superesset agendum, it has not been always 
the case. However, there is now an end 
of the pursuit: the race is over whether it 
is won or lost.” 

In one sense Reynolds must have well 
known that the race had been won. As he 
observed to Malone, he had painted “ two 
generations of the beauties of England,” 
and painted them in such a way that we think 
of them now chiefly in connection with his 
name. In portraiture, which was indeed the 
only branch of art that had any real vitality 
during the time in which he lived, he was 
without a rival either in England or on the 
Continent, and yet in thinking of his great 
fame and in acknowledging the admirable 
beauty of his pictures, it is impossible not to 
be reminded of these words of his in which 
he has set down for us, not indeed an image 
of what he was, but a record of what he had 
wished to be. In common with every artist 
of fine temper, Reynolds’s vision of beauty 
far transcended the limits of his own accom- 
plishment ; the inherent capabilities of his 
genius are fully measured in the works that 
he actually produced, and there is no evidence 
in them that he could under any conditions 
have found better occupation for the resources 
that were at his command: and yet there is 
a certain pathos in the thought that while he 
was busy in registering the individual features 
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of the men and women of his own generation, 
he was at the same time dreaming of the 
great imaginative art of Florence. When 
we have learned to love the work of a great 
man, we are curious to know what it was 
that he himself most deeply loved and rever- 
enced, and in this sense Sir Joshua’s passion- 
ate eulogy of Michael Angelo is deeply 
interesting to us. Nor was the special 
tendency of his ambition wholly without 
influence upon his own practice. I do not 
now speak of the deliberate attempts at 
ideal composition for which he occasionally 
deserted his work in portraiture. These 
experiments, indeed, in so far as they may be 
judged by the higher standard to which they 
affect to conform, are rather to be counted 
among the failures of his art. They serve 
for the most part only to mark the essential 
limitations of his genius, not to express its 
resources, and they prove to us that in the 
course which he had marked out for himself 
his instinct was just and true. It is in his 
practice as a portrait painter that the happy 
influence of his finely cultivated taste most 
conspicuously displays itself. There is in all 
his work a certain modesty of temper as of 
a mind ever deeply conscious of a style 
greater than his own. If he is more con- 
stantly fascinating as a painter than even 
the greatest of his contemporaries, it is 
because he had in him more of the spirit of 
the student. “I know no man,” said John- 
son, “who passed through life with more 
observation than Reynolds,” and the remark 
applies as much to the things of art as to 
the facts of life itself. With Reynolds the 
assurance of the master never bordered on 
impertinence. He was searching always and 
to the end, and even those melancholy experi- 
ments with pigments and colours which have 
served to hasten the ruin of many of his 
pictures, are but the outward sign of a 
higher intellectual curiosity which is of the 
very essence of his genius. To the close of 
his long career his painting preserved the 
interesting characteristics that in the work 
of other men belong only to the season of 
youth and progress: he is little of a 
mannerist, because he has none of the settled 
confidence of style which begets manner- 
ism: with each new subject he is moved 
to new effort and experiment ; and though 
the measure of his success is not always the 
same, even his failures are not the failures 
of audacity or self-assurance. 

It was not then without profit that 
Reynolds reverenced and studied the great 
masters of an earlier time. Though he 
possessed none of the gifts which allowed him 
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to enter into their ideal world, he caught 
something of their spirit, and his constant 
respect for their greater achievements served 
always to ennoble his own practice. Nor 
did this contact with the art of ,the past 
weaken or impede the exercise of his own 
individuality. There is a prevalent notion 
that great originality does not demand the 
support of learning, and it is doubtless true 
that the spectacle of brilliant genius emerg- 
ing from a background of ignorance, has a 
vulgar glamour and attractiveness. But the 
only kind of originality, worth the name, is 
that which eagerly appropriates all that can 
be learned, and still preserves its own identity. 
The sort of genius that cannot endure the 
test of study borders closely upon charla- 
tanism, and upon this truth Reynolds him- 
self was constantly insisting. “He appears 
not to have had the least conception,” he 
says, still speaking of Michael Angelo, “ that 
his art was to be acquired by any other 
means than great labour ; and yet he, of all 
men that ever lived, might make the greatest 
pretensions to the efficacy of native genius 
and inspiration.”” And in the belief which 
he here expresses, we may find the secret of 
Reynolds’s own success. That he, too, pos- 
sesses his own share of native inspiration is 
shown clearly enough in the course of his 
practice as a painter. When we think of the 
art which he most loved, how modest by com- 
parison seems the scope of his own achieve- 
ment! If he had suffered himself to be led 
by his ambition, he would indeed have been 
the mere product of learning and pedantry, 
and his art would have gone the way of so 
many other experiments in the grand style, 
which found their grave in the eighteenth 
century. For a real revival of the imaginative 
art which had flowered in Italy the time was 
not ripe, nor were the men ready, and it was, 
therefore, with the native prudence of true 
genius that Reynolds, though he cherished, 
even to the last, the thought of Florence and 
its traditions, accepted for himself a humbler 
function, and was content to labour in another 
field. And so it happens that in his own 
portrait, painted for the Royal Academy, al- 
though he has introduced the bust of Michael 
Angelo to record his devotion to that master, 
the picture in itself reminds us, not of the 
art of Italy, but rather of the principles and 
style of the school of Rembrandt. 

From the qualities of temperament that 
make themselves apparent in his work, we 
may partly understand how it was that 
Reynolds was so much beloved as a man. 
Even without the recorded opinion of his 
contemporaries, we should be prepared upon 





“CROSSING THE BROOK.” 


By Str Josuva Reynowps, P.R.A. 


the evidence of his paintings alone to meet 
in their author a mind at once simple and 
sympathetic, gentle and sincere. There must 
have been something of the heart of a child 
in one who could so win upon children as to 
wrest from them the secret of their uncon- 
scious grace and beauty ; something also of 


the tenderness of a woman, in a painter who 


(Engraved from the reversed mezzotint.) 


could induce the mothers of children to con- 
fide to him those unconstrained and exquisite 
images of maternal fondness that are the 
peculiar property of his art. We must go back 
to the time when this one human relationship 
was deeply and constantly studied under the 
influence of religious impulse and tradition, 
to find a match for the sentiment that 
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inspires these designs of Reynolds—for in 
this respect no one of his contemporaries was 
in any sort his equal. To the portraiture of 
Gainsborough we may perhaps turn with 
greater confidence for an exact reflex of the 
social life of his time. His women have 
often, it may be allowed, a superior distinc- 
tion and style. They own the external 
charm that belongs to the manners, the 
costume, and the character of their epoch, 
whereas in the art of Reynolds we are 
constantly tempted to forget differences of 
rank and station in the enjoyment of a 
deeper and broader humanity. No portrait 
painter before his time had taken so wide a 
range ; he painted all: classes, and all with 
equal sympathy, and this same quiet liberality 
of appreciation which animates his art entered 
in equal measure into his life, endearing him 
to men of varying intellectual gifts and of 
widely divergent character and occupation. 
The well-known sentence of Johnson’s, that 
he was “ the most invulnerable man he knew ; 
whom, if he should quarrel with him he 
should find the most difficulty how to abuse,” 
implies in itself only a negative judgment, 
and might aptly fit a nature that was 
capable of inspiring no real affection. But 
Johnson found warmer terms in which to 
describe his friend. In the summer of 
1764, when Reynolds had been ill, he 
addressed him in words that he would not 
have used to a man he did not love, though 
the form in which he expresses himself may 
seem to us now somewhat ponderously polite. 
“ Having had no particular account of your 
disorder,” he writes, “I know not in what 
state it has left you. If the amusement of 
my company can exhilarate the languor of 
a slow recovery, I will not delay a day to 
come to you; for I know not how I can 
so effectually promote my own pleasure as 
by pleasing you, or my own interest by pre- 
serving you, in whom, if I should lose you, 
I should lose about the only man whom I 
call a friend.” On another occasion, referring 
to his own melancholy, he lets fall an obser- 
vation that throws a pleasant light upon the 
character of the painter. “Some men,” he 
says, “and very thinking men too, have 
not these vexing thoughts. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is the same all the year round.” 
Even the occasional differences between the 
two friends have a touch of kindliness ; and 
ence when Johnson’s rudeness had called 
forth Reynolds’s dignity, the former grew 
suddenly humbie, and with as near an 
approach to a blush as Boswell could bring 
himself to record, said, “ Nay, don’t be angry, 
I did not mean to offend you.” The last 
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vision we get of this happy friendship is 
Johnson’s dying request that Reynolds would 
forgive him thirty pounds which he had 
borrowed of him, as he wished to leave the 
money to a poor family. 

The faithful Boswell lived to witness and 
to describe the last illness of Sir Joshua, 
himself. The man who in his years of health 
and labour had been “the same all the year 
round ” was not always proof against melan- 
choly. “He broods,” writes Boswell, “ over 
the dismal apprehension of becoming quite 
blind. He has been kept so low as to diet that 
he is quite relaxed and desponding,” and then 
he adds, “ He who used to be looked upon 
as perhaps the most happy man in the world 
is now as I tell you.” Within a few hours 
of his death, which took place shortly after 
this letter was written, Edmund Burke thus 
describes the character of his old friend— 
“His talents of every kind powerful from 
nature, and not meanly cultivated by letters, 
his social virtues in all the relations and all 
the habitudes of life, rendered him the centre 
of a very great and unparalleled variety of 
agreeable societies which will be dissipated 
by his death. He had too much merit not 
to excite some jealousy, too much. innocence 
to provoke any enmity. The loss of no man 
of his time can be felt with more sincere, 
general, and unmixed sorrow.—‘ Hail and 
Farewell.’”” And in this same memorandum 
Burke aptly illustrates the source of that 
superior power in the portraiture of Reynolds 
to which reference has already been made. 
“He communicated to that description of 
the art in which English artists are the 
most engaged, a variety, a fancy, and a 
dignity derived from the higher branches, 
which even those who professed them in a 
superior manner did not always preserve 
when they delineated individual nature... . 
In painting portraits he appeared not to be 
raised upon that platform, but to descend to 
it from a higher sphere.” 

It is curious to reflect that a man who 
lived to win the esteem and respect of the 
greatest of his contemporaries was at one 
time destined to fill a very humble sphere in 
life. Yet so it was. In the year 1740 
Joshua, as his father expresses it, was “draw- 
ing near to seventeen” and it was therefore 
urgently necessary that he should make choice 
of acareer. The elder Reynolds was himself a 
clergyman and the head-master of the gram- 
mar-school at Plympton, but he seems also to 
have dabbled a little in medicine, and to 
this cause is doubtless to be ascribed the idea 
which he had of apprenticing his son to an 
apothecary. Joshua had already made some 
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boyish experiments in design, which had 


attracted the favourable notice of a local 
artist. His own inclinations were therefore, 
we may assume, pretty clearly established, 
yet he told his father at the time that “he 
would rather be an apothecary than an 
ordinary painter, but if he could be bound 
to an eminent master he should choose the 


, 


latter.”” The “eminent master” made his 
appearance in the person of Thomas Hudson, 
a native of Devonshire, who since the retire- 
ment of his master, Jonathan Richardson, 
occupied the foremost place among the 
portrait painters of his time. Hudson has 
received less than justice at the hands of the 
biographers of Reynolds. He was an artist 
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of considerable power, possessed of a solid 
simplicity of taste, and working with a 
sound ¢radition of executive style. When 
the younger painter left his studio, he could 
have little to unlearn, for Hudson’s manner 
had in it nothing of artifice or pretence, and 
in the earlier portraits of Reynolds’s which 
reveal the influence of his master’s teaching, 
there may be found a certain quality of 
directness and sincerity that give them a 
peculiar charm and attraction. In this class 
may be particularly noticed among the works 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, the 
youthful portrait of Lady Elizabeth Mon- 
tagu, the half-length of the Countess of 
Essex, and the graceful composition of Lady 
Cathcart and her child. But the last-named 
picture also serves to remind us that at this 
time the talent of the painter was being 
moulded by other and larger influences. 
The form of the design is in some sense a 
reminiscence of the manner of Andrea del 
Sarto, and we are recalled to the fact that 
at the date of its execution Reynolds had 
but lately returned from a two years’ sojourn 
in Italy. Although there is no sign as yet 
of that richness of colouring which he 
afterwards acquired, the spirit of the great 
masters is already at work in the young 
man’s mind. He is beginning to paint 
portraits with a sense that the world possessed 
the record of an art that owned a higher 
function than portraiture, and this conviction 
was destined to exert a lasting control over 
the exercise of his own genius. 

It speaks strongly for the good sense that 
lay at the root of Reynolds’s character that, 
with the fruit of his Italian studies fresh in 
his recollection, he did not then attempt to 
do what he afterwards regretted he had not 
done. Standing at this time on the threshold 
of his artistic career, he might, to use his 
own words, have sought “to follow in the 
footsteps of Michael Angelo,” and if he 
had so chosen the world would have lost a 
great portrait painter, and gained nothing in 
exchange. A glance at the so-called imagin- 
ative art of his contemporaries can leave us 
in no doubt on this head ; for the invention 
of the eighteenth century, so far as it ex- 
pressed itself in art, was barren and logical, 
destitute in almost equal measure of the 
vivid charm of natural beauty, and of the 
impress of its author’s individuality. In 
such a season of vague generalisation wherein 
a cold and abstract formalism was made to 
do duty for the passionate impulse of genuine 
imagination, the practice of portraiture 
afforded the only safe anchorage to an artist 
of veracity and power ; and Reynolds’s undis- 
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puted supremacy over all other painters of 
his generation was due, not merely to a right 
understanding of his own capabilities, but 
also to a keen perception of the genius of 
his age. He lived to witness among his own 
countrymen the shipwreck of Barry’s. high 
ambition, who nearly thirty years afterwards 
returned from Italy determined to rival the 
correctness of the antique, and the excellence 
of the Renaissance. Nor was the failure 
which Barry’s career served to illustrate 
merely local. If Reynolds had looked abroad 
he could not have discovered anything to 
shake his resolution or to encourage the 
pursuit of higher aims. He stands out as 
one of the few English artists who enjoy a 
European reputation, but it may be doubted 
whether it is always sufficiently realised 
either in England or abroad, that in his 
painting we have absolutely the most com- 
plete and masterly achievement of the age 
in which he lived. In France there was 
certainly no one fit to rank as his rival. 
Watteau, the genius of an earlier generation, 
had died two years before Reynolds was born, 
and Prud’hon’s activity as an artist scarcely 
commenced before the close of the century. 
There was nothing surely in the art of 
Boucher, with its enfeebled transcript of the 
weaker side of Rubens and its simpering 
indelicacy that was meant to do duty for 
refinement, nothing again in the prettiness 
of Greuze, in which the innocence of youth is 
supposed to express itself by a precocious 
mimicry of the ways of passion, that de- 
serves to be set beside such a picture of 
all the varied aspects of the social life of 
his time as presents itself to us in the 
collected work of Reynolds. These men 
—and their names are the most eminent 
among his contemporaries in France,—pos- 
sessed an undoubted mastery over the tech- 
nical resources of their art, and it is very 
noteworthy in the case of Greuze, that when 
he is seen at his best, as he may be seen in 
the Museum at Montpellier, it is as a 
painter of simple portraits that he most 
readily commands our respect. But his 
naturalism, such as it was, did not avail to 
found a tradition or to avert the pedantic 
and paralysing revival of classicism that came 
with the advent of David and the Empire. 
There was, in short, no artistic individuality 
on the Continent that could be said to com- 
pete with Reynolds in his generation, and if 
he failed to give to his painting the wider 
scope that he desired for it, his failure was 
no more than that of others who had not 
the splendid excuse which his actual accom- 
plishment in the realm of portraiture has 
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left in vindication of his fame. It may, 
indeed, be allowed, that the fancy and grace 
of Boucher is better than the colossal dul- 
ness of Barry, just as the academic gravity 
of David surpasses the bourgeois invention 
of Benjamin West. But in the presence of 
a painter like Reynolds, we feel that we are 
on higher and surer ground than any of 
these men could hold, and at a season when 
all art that professed to be led by imagina- 
tion was either vacuous or trivial, we are 
forced to the conclusion, that in limiting his 


energies to the profession of portraiture, 
Reynolds judged wisely, both for his own 
sake and for ours. 

It is impossible to survey such a series of 
portraits as that which has been brought 
together at the Grosvenor Gallery, without 
becoming keenly interested in the personality 
not merely of the artist, but of his sitters. 
Painting makes delightful biography, it takes 
up each individual life at the happiest mo- 
ments, touching lightly upon human imperfec- 
tions and revealing to us, with a force that 
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literature cannot match, the vivid image of 
men and women as they appear to one another. 
In the presence of this company of wits and 
scholars, of famous statesmen and still more 
famous beauties, of mothers with their chil- 
dren, and of children grown to be mothers, it 
seems almost as though, by some process of 
magic, the society of the last century had been 
suddenly reconstituted in its original form. 
Behind the frames from which these living 
faces smile and gaze at one another lurks a 
whole library of history and scandal, with 
its record of ambition and happiness, and 
disappointment, but in the ideal world to 
which the artist has conveyed them, there 
resides some power of enchantment that 
keeps malice dumb and stills the gossiping 
tongues. It is only the sweeter side of life 
that his painting consents to keep for us; 
and as we watch its onward movement clearly 
mirrored in the different phases of his art, 
we are half cheated into the belief that 
there never could have been a society so pure 
and gracious as that amidst which he lived. 
There is in all this something of the sweet- 
ness and gentleness of his own temper. The 
grave simplicity of Reynolds’s character finds 
its reflex in his art, and he was led as by 
the force of instinct to choose the fairer and 
finer aspects of the life of histime. “I hope, 
my dear,” said Blake, in his old age, to a 
young lady who was sitting beside him, 
“that God will make the world as beautiful 
to you as it has always been to me,” and 
there is something in the sentiment that 
Reynolds might have echoed, for, he too, 
according to his own ideal, had been con- 
stantly on the alert to discover and record 
the beauty that surrounded him. And in 
this he often went far beyond the conven- 
tional limits of mere portraiture, attracted 
not merely by individual faces, but by the 
simple and happy relationships that underlie 
the fabric of even the most complex social 
life. If it were only for his love of 
children, and his power of interpreting the 
fascination of childish beauty, he would still 
amply deserve the fame that he has won. 
In a certain sense Reynolds may be said 
to rank as the inventor of this particular 
department of portraiture. Others indeed, 
and amongst them men more highly gifted 
than he, had painted the likenesses of chil- 
dren, but not with his peculiar appreciation 
of their charm. In the scheme of his art 
they occupy a little world of their own, 
where the finely marked individuality of 
childish character is made the subject of 
separate and subtle analysis. Mr. F. G. 
Stephens has devoted a very interesting essay 
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to the consideration of Sir Joshua’s child 
portraits, and it is surprising to find from 
the exhaustive list that he has made of the 
different subjects, how large a share.of Sir 
Joshua’s artistic energy was expended upon 
the painting of children. Throughout the 
whole of his long career, these little people 
exercised a constant fascination over his 
genius, and although his success with them 
is not always the same, he was continually 
discovering some new form in which to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of their empire. 
One of the very last pictures upon which 
he was engaged at the time when failing 
eyesight put a sudden end to his labours, 
was the delightful composition of little 
Miss Frances Harris with a dog; and 
we know by his own confession that he 
considered the picture of The Strawberry 
Girl one of the few really original works he 
could claim to have produced. Sometimes 
indeed, as in the Felina, and again in the 
Muscipula, he was betrayed by the research 
of a certain kind of eltish expression into 
an exaggeration of sentiment that is not 
wholly agreeable. But when he was better 
inspired, as in the picture of little Miss 
Cholmondeley carrying her dog across the 
brook, the result is absolutely simple and 
unaffected. The little maiden is here wholly 
intent upon her task, and unconscious of 
the presence of the painter; nothing could 
be more delicately rendered than the expres- 
sion of the drooping eyelids and half-open 
mouth, as she puts forth all her strength to 
support the weight that strains upon her 
slender arms; nothing again more quietly 
humorous in its effect than the contrast 
between the child’s evident anxiety and the 
smug contentment imaged upon the face 
of the pampered favourite, who takes as his 
right the luxury which he enjoys. Reynolds 
must have been keenly appreciative of the 
tacit alliance existing between young children 
and dumb animals. It was doubtless in some 
degree for the benefit of his youthful sitters 
that he kept these studio pets upon the 
premises, and it is extraordinary to note the 
varied ingenuity with which he brings them 
into the scheme of his composition. The 
same dog will occur again and again in his 
pictures, but always with some new motive 
and suggestion, and when the biography of 
one of these creatures is complete, another 
takes its place, and is installed as the painter’s 
resident assistant. They were as invaluable 
to Reynolds as his “drapery men,” in their 
own way, and when we think how happily 
by their aid he was enabled to enliven the 
decorous dulness of the portrait painter’s 
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labours, it seems wonderful that his successors 
in the art have not more often enlisted the 
services of such admirable helpers. Some 
of these dogs of Reynolds’s must have 
formed, during the term of their service, 
quite a distinguished circle of acquaintances. 
The first of the race that we meet with in 
his paintings is the Italian greyhound in the 
picture of Lady Cathcart and her child, 
possibly a companion of the painter’s foreign 
travels, but not as it would seem destined 
long to survive the hardships of an English 
climate, for we do not recall an instance of 
his re-appearance as a sitter. He was quickly 
supplanted by an impudent little Scotch 
terrier, who very appropriately makes his 
début with Mrs. Abington in the year 1764, 
and is a constant attendant for some time to 
come. His features may be recognised in 
the portrait of Miss Lister of the same year, 
and again in the group of Lady Spencer and 
her daughter of the year 1769, and in the 
half-length of Miss Vansittart painted in 
1773. The larger and more dignified animal 
who figures in the portrait of Miss Harris 
was evidently the favourite of later life. He 
may be identified with the dog accompanying 
the shepherd boy in the design for one of 
the windows at New College, and he also 
plays a prominent part in the composition of 
Master Philip Yorke, who. stands gazing at 
a robin that has perched upon his arm. 

But Reynolds had another secret of giving 
interest and vivacity to the portraits of 
children—he painted them with their mothers. 
It seems indeed a common expedient enough, 
and it is strange how rarely we encounter 
these family~ groups among the portraits of 
the present day. Strange, because the society 
of our own time does not account itself less 
domesticated than that of the eighteenth 
century, and because, if the fact were only 
known and recognised, the association surely 
adds much to the beauty of the result. Cer- 
tainly the women of Reynolds’s painting 
never look so charming as when they are 
with their children. Compare for instance, 
in the exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
the full-length portrait of Elizabeth Gunning 
posed in the conscious character of a reigning 
beauty, with the beautiful and fascinating 
picture of Lavinia, Countess Spencer, with her 
little beside her; or with the group 
that is here reproduced of Georgiana Spencer 
and her daughter. The series of portraits 
that have been brought together from Chats- 
worth and Althorp, of which this is one of 
the most delightful examples, form by them- 
selves quite a complete family history, and 
we are reminded in looking at them of 
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Reynolds’s boast that he had painted two 
generations of English beauties. The little 
girl in our engraving, who stands on the table 
held in her mother’s arms, had little conscious- 
ness then that she would one day be known as 
the “famous” Duchess of Devonshire, and 
the painter himself, perhaps, did not suspect 
that seventeen years later he would meet her 
again with her own child upon her knee, and 
make out of the picture that presented itself 
to him a composition destined, it may be, to 
be as famous as the duchess herself. It is 
very interesting to mark the gradual tran- 
sition of Reynolds’s style between the one 
portrait and the other. Much had been added 
in the interval, a richer and more brilliant 
system of colouring, greater ease in compo- 
sition, and a quicker power to seize and 
register those spontaneous and momentary 
truths of gesture and expression which are 
of the very essence of the highest artistic 
achievement. In all these attributes of his 
art, Reynolds was constantly advancing even 
to the very close of his career, but in some 
of his later portraits, though not especially 
in this, we miss something of that directness 
and simplicity in perception, and something 
also of the clearness and sharpness of defini- 
tion which gives the charm of perfect sincerity 
to his work of the time when he first painted 
the duchess as a child. The tendency towards 
a certain vagueness of individualisation 
which proved absolutely fatal to the ideal 
and inventive painting of the eighteenth 
century, a tendency showing itself not merely 
in the chosen type of character, but in the 
execution of every detail and accessory of 
the design, was not always or wholly excluded 
even from the safer realm of portraiture, 
and although Reynolds’s so-called poetical 
compositions fail chiefly because they are in 
essence only portraits in masquerade, yet by 
a process of apparent contradiction the one 
element of weakness in his work in portrait- 
ure arises from the occasional temptation to 
generalise upon concrete facts, and thus to 
leave the personal identity of his subject 
imperfectly expressed. 

It so happens that the series of portraits 
from Althorp, comprises some of the finest 
specimens of Reynolds’s work at the most in- 
teresting periods of his career. Later in date 
than the picture just mentioned, but still 
belonging to a time when his resources as a 
colourist had not yet been fully developed, 
comes the full-length of the young Lord 
Althorp, painted in 1776. He it was who 
formed the famous library at Althorp, and 
became the first president of the Roxburghe 
Club. A few years later he was to marry 
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the beautiful Lavinia Bingham, whose well- 
known portrait, with the face half shadowed 
by a broad-brimmed hat, belonging to the 
year 1782, marks a further advance in the 
painter’s command of his resources. Then 
follows the head of the same lady painted 
shortly after her marriage, and then two 
years later she appears in the picture to 
which reference has already been made, with 
another young Lord Althorp at her knee. 
Here the painter is in the plenitude of his 


For in whatever way the result has been 
accomplished, it is unquestionably true that 
he here approaches nearer to the mellow 
splendour of the Venetian painters than any 
other artist of his time, either in England or 
abroad. Gainsborough, indeed, was a gifted 
colourist, but even on this ground he cannot 
claim the variety or solidity of Reynolds’s 
palette. Certain effects he produced in 
colour, may, perhaps, be cited as showing 
a stronger originality, but with Reynolds at 
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powers, and it may be doubted whether, so 
far as colour is concerned, his work was 
at any other period so rich and splendid. It 
was the year of the Tragic Muse, which 
despite the counter-attraction of much else 
that we have learned to know and admire, 
still stands out as in some sense the capital 
achievement of his life. The colouring of 
the work of this period is Reynolds’s sufficient 
vindication for all those luckless experiments 
and failures in the use of his material upon 
which perhaps too much stress has been laid. 


his best we forget whether the result is 
new or old, derived or invented, in the satis- 
fied enjoyment of its beauty. And if 
Gainsborough was not the equal of Sir 
Joshua as a colourist, he was certainly far 
below him in that fineness of perception and 
grave tenderness of sentiment by which 
portraiture at its happiest moments claims 
the support of imagination. In the picture 
of Mrs. Sheridan, rightly esteemed by Rey- 
nolds himself to be one of the greatest of his 
works, we may see how much of poetry and 
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beauty may enter into the faithful rendering 
of an individual face and form; we may 
find too in the contemporary record of her 
character enough to account for the degree 
in which the painter was here inspired by 
his subject. “Her exquisite and delicate 
loveliness,” write the authors of Sir Joshua’s 
life, “ all the more fascinating for the tender 
sadness which seemed, as a contemporary 
describes it, to project over her the shadow 
of an early death ; her sweet voice and the 
pathetic expression of her singing ; the timid 
and touching grace of her air and deport- 
ment had won universal admiration for Eliza 
Ann Linley.” Sir Joshua first met her 
shortly after the romantic marriage with 
Sheridan, at the musical parties given by his 
friend Mr. Coote, and he commenced the 
picture just before the dramatist won his 
fame by the production of The Rivals. She 
had a way, as we are told, of “ gathering 
little children about her, and singing them 
childish songs with such a playfulness of 
manner, and such a sweetness of look and 
voice as was quite enchanting,” and it may 
have been that Sir Joshua had seen her so 
employed, and that in painting his St. 
Cecilia he was merely reproducing a lovely 
reality. If it were so it would take nothing 
from the praise that is due to its author ; 
for to recreate a reality so delicate and 
refined, and to endow the mimic features 
with the charm that belonged to them in 
actual life implies in the mind of the 
painter qualities akin to those he seeks to 
represent. When portraiture reaches to such 
a level as this it is hard to beat, and in the 
presence of a work so subtly reflective of 
all that is loveliest in nature, we are made 
to feel that only the highest order of 
imaginative art can claim to share its throne. 

Even those who were most cruelly hostile to 
the course which Reynolds had adopted in 
his art, came at last to a conviction of his 
greatness. At one time the ill-fated Barry 
had been foremost in attack, and if we can 
forget his own failure, and remember only 
the high ambition with which he had set out 
upon his career, we may partly understand 
how it was that he so bitterly resented Rey- 
nolds’s success. And yet Barry lived to recant, 
and when the great portrait painter was gone, 
he grew eloquent in his praises. Alluding 
to the closing sentences of Sir Joshua’s last 
discourse, which have already been quoted, 
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he declared that “nothing would be more 
unjust than to take this passage too literally : 
it is the natural language of a mind full of 
generous heat, making but little account of 
what it had attained to, and rapidly in pro- 
gress to something further.” Perhaps Barry 
was right; and yet we cannot but reflect 
that the feeling of reverence for the great 
masters of ideal design, which Reynolds 
cherished throughout his life, must have 
given a bitter sting to the earlier invective 
of the hot-headed Irishman. Reynolds can- 
not but have been reminded that in spite 
of the eminence to which he had risen, 
his own ideal had not been perfectly 
realised. Great as he was, he had meant 
to be something greater, something differ- 
ent ; and though he might find in Barry’s 
failure the best vindication of the more 
modest scope of his own practice, he did 
not, as we have seen from his own con- 
fession, part from the dreams of his youth 
without a pang of regret. In another view 
of the matter, this antagonism between these 
two men may be said to represent a conflict 
that is almost as old as art itself, and is 
likely to continue as long as art endures. 
Barry was indeed, in his own practice, but a 
poor champion of the enlarged views of art 
which he professed, while Reynolds was an 
accomplished master ; but the ideas of which 
they may be taken to have been two expon- 
ents are radically and permanently divided. 
Between those who are content with the 
beauty that nature offers, and those who only 
use the forms and colours of reality to shape 
a vision of their own, there can never be an 
absolute agreement, for although both may 
seek and find the truth, yet truth like art is 
many-sided and refuses to yield itself abso- 
lutely to any sect or creed. To quote the 
words of Reynolds himself, whose survey of 
the varied aims and possibilities of painting 
stretched far beyond the limits of his own ac- 
complishment: “ The art which we profess has 
beauty for its object: this it is our business 
to discover and express; but the beauty of 
which we are in quest is general and intel- 
lectual: it is an idea that subsists only in 
the mind; the sight never beheld it, nor has 
the hand expressed it: it is an idea residing 
in the breast of the artist which he is always 
labouring to impart, and which he dies at 
last without imparting.” 
J. Comyns Carr. 
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THE CORNISH COAST: FROM YNYS HEAD TO BEAST POINT. 


From a Drawing by C Napier Hemy. 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. 


DAY THE THIRD. 


“ Anp a beautiful day it is, ladies, though 
it won’t do for Kynance.” 

Only 8 a.m., yet there stood the faithful 
Charles, hat in hand, having heard that his 
ladies were at breakfast, and being evidently 
anxious that they should not lose an hour of 
him and his carriage, which were both due at 
Falmouth to-night. For this day was Satur- 
day, and we were sending him home for 
Sunday. 

“As I found out last night, the tide won't 
suit for Kynance till Wednesday or Thursday, 
and you'll be too tired to walk much to-day. 
I’ve been thinking it all over. Suppose | 


were to drive you to Kennack Sands, back 
by the serpentine works to Cadgwith, and 
home to dinner? Then after dinner I'll give 
the horse a rest for two hours, and take you 
to Mullion ; we can order tea at Mary 
Mundy’s, and go on to the cove as far as I 
can get with the carriage. I'll leave it at 
the farm and be in time to help you over the 
rocks to see the caves, run ahead and meet 
you again with the carriage, and drive you 
back to Mary Mundy’s. You can have tea 
and be home in the moonlight before nine 
o'clock.” 

“ And you?” we asked, a good deal bewil- 
dered by this carefully-outlined plan and all 
the strange names of places and people, yet 
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not a little touched by the kindly way in 
which we were “taken in and done for” by 
our faithful squire of dames. 

“ Me, ma’am ? Oh, after an hour or two’s 
rest the horse can start again—say at mid- 
night, and be home by daylight. Or we could 
go to bed and be up early at four, and still get 
to Falmouth by eight, in time for the church- 
work. Don’t you trouble about us, we'll 
manage. He” (the other and four-footed half 
of the “ we”) “is a capital animal, and he’d 
get much harder work than this if he was at 
home.” 

-So we decided to put ourselves entirely 
in the hands of Charles, who seemed to 
have our interest so much at heart, and yet 
evinced a tenderness over his horse that is 
not too common among hired drivers. We 
promised to be ready in half an hour, so as 
to waste nothing of this lovely day, in which 
we had determined to enjoy ouselves. 

Who could help it? It was delightful to 
wake up early and refreshed, and come down 
to this sunshiny, cheerful breakfast-table, 
where, though nothing was grand, all was 
thoroughly comfortable. 

“I’m sure you're very kind, ladies, to 
be so pleased with everything,” apologised 
our bright-looking handmaiden ; “and since 
you really wish to keep this room ”—a very 
homely parlour which we had chosen in pre- 
ference to a larger one, because it looked on 
the sea— I only wish things was better for 
you ; still, if you can make shift—” 

Well, if travellers cannot “make shift” 

with perfectly clean tidy rooms, well-cooked, 
plain food, and more than civil, actually 
kindly, attendance, they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves! So we declared we would 
settle down in the evidently despised little 
parlour. 
; It was not an esthetic apartment, certainly. 
The wall-paper and carpet would have driven 
Morris and Co. nearly frantic ; the furniture 
mere chairs and a table—belonged “ to the 
year one”—but (better than many modern 
chairs and tables) you could sit down upon 
the first and dine upon the second, in safety. 
There was no sofa, so we gladly accepted an 
offered easy-chair, and felt that all really 
useful things were now ours. : 

But the ornamental? There was a pape 
“arrangement” in the grate, and certain 
vases on the chimney-piece which literally 
made our hair stand on end! After a 
private consultation as to how far we might 
venture, without wounding the feelings of 
our landlady, we mildly suggested that “ per- 
haps we could do without these ornaments. ” 
All we wanted in their stead were a few jars, 
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salt-jars or jam-pots, in which to arrange our 
wild flowers, of which yesterday the girls had 
gathered a quantity. 

The exchange was accepted, though with 
some surprise, But when, half-an-hour after- 
wards, the parlour appeared quite trans- 
formed, decorated in every available corner 
with brilliant autumn flowers— principally 
yellow— intermixed with the lovely Cornish 
heath ; when, on some excuse or other, the 
hideous “ ornament for your fire-stoves” was 
abolished, and the grate filled with a mass of 
green fern and grey sea-holly—I know no 
combination more exquisite both as to colour 
and form—then we felt that we could 
survive, at least for a week, even if shut up 
within this humble room, innocent of the 
smallest attraction as regarded art, music, or 
literature. 

But without doors? 
Art decidedly. 

What a world it was! Literally swimming 
in sunshine, from the sparkling sea in the 
distance, to the beds of marigolds close by 
—huge marigolds, double and single, mingled 
with carnations that filled the air with rich 
autumnal scent, all the more delicious because 
we feel it is autumnal, and therefore cannot 
last. It was a very simple garden, merely 
a square grass plot with a walk and a border 
round it, and its only flowers were these 
marigolds, carnations, with quantities of 
mignonette, and bounded all round with a 
hedge of tamarisk ; yet I think we shall always 
remember it as if it were the Garden of 
Armida—without a Tancred to spoil it ! 

For—under the rose—one of the pleasures 
of our tour was that it was so exclusively 
feminine. We could feed as we liked, dress 
as we liked, talk to whom we liked, without 
any restrictions from the universal masculine 
sense of dignity and decorum in travelling. 
We felt ourselves unconventional, incognito, 
able to do exactly as we chose, provided 
we did nothing wrong. 

So off we drove through Lizard Town 
into the “wide, wide world” and I 
repeat, what a world it was! Full filled 
with sunlight, and with an atmosphere so 
fresh and bracing, yet so dry and mild, and 
balmy, that every breath was a pleasure to 
draw. We had felt nothing like it since we 
stood on the top of the highest peak in the 
Island of Capri, looking down on the blue 
Mediterannean. But this sea was equally 
blue, the sky equally clear, yet it was home 

dear old England, so often misprized. 
Yet, I believe, when one does get really fine 
English weather, there is nothing like it in 
the whole world. 


There Nature beat 
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The region we traversed was not pictur- 
esque — neither mountains, nor glens, nor 
rivers, nor woods; all was level and bare, 
for the road lay mostly inland, until we 
came out upon Kennack Sands. 

They might have been the very “ yellow 
sands’”” where Shakespeare’s elves were 
bidden to “take hands” and “foot it featly 
here and there.” You might almost have 
searched for the sea-maids’ footsteps along 
the smooth surface where the long Atlantic 
waves crept harmlessly in, making a glitter- 
ing curve, and falling with a gentle “ thud ”"— 
the only sound in the solitary bay, until 
all at once we caught voices and laughter, 
and from among some rock, emerged a party 
of girls. 

They had evidently come in a cart, which 
took up its station beside our carriage, laden 
with bundles which looked uncommonly like 
bathing gowns ; and were now looking out 
for a convenient dressing-room—one of those 
rock-parlours, roofed with serpentine and 
floored with silver sand—which are the sole 
“bathing establishments ”’ here. 

All along the Cornish coast the bathing 
is delightful—when you can get it; but 
sometimes for miles and miles the cliffs 
rise in a huge impregnable wall, without 
a single break. Then perhaps there comes a 
sudden cleft in the rock, a green descent, 
possibly with a rivulet trickling through it, 
and leading to a sheltered cove or a sea-cave, 
accessible only at low water, but one of the 
most delicious little nooks that could be 
imagined. Kynance, we were told, with its 
“kitchen” and “drawing-room” was the 
most perfect specimen of the kind; but 
Kennack was sufficiently lovely. With all 
sorts of fun, shouting, and laughter, the 
girls disappeared to their evidently familiar 
haunts, to reappear as merry mermaids 
playing about in a crystalline sea. 

A most tantalising sight to my two, who 
vowed never again toattempt a day’s excursion 
without taking bathing dresses, towels, and 
the inevitable fish-line, to be tied round the 
waist,—with a mother holding the other end. 
For we had been warned against these long 
and strong Atlantic waves, the recoil of which 
takes you off your feet even in calm weather. 
As bathing must generally be done at low 
water, to ensure a sandy floor and a comfort- 
able cave, it is easy enough to be swept out 
of one’s depth ; and the cleverest swimmer, if 
tossed about among these innumerable rocks 
circled round by eddies of boiling white 
water, would have small chance of returning 
with whole bones, or of returning at all. 

indeed, along this Cornish coast, life and 


death seem very near together. Every 
pleasure carries with it a certain amount of 
risk ; the utmost caution is required both on 
land and sea, and I cannot advise either rash 
or nervous people to go travelling in Cornwall. 

Bathing being impracticable, we consoled 
ourselves with ascending the sandy hillock, 
which bounded one side of the bay, and sat 
looking from it towards the coast-line east- 
wards. 

What a strange peace there is in a solitary 
shore, an empty sea, for the one or two 
white dots of silent ships seemed rather to add 
to than diminish its loneliness—lonelier in 
sunshine, I think, than even in storm. The 
latter gives a sense of human life, of struggle 
and of pain ; while the former is all repose, 
the bright but solemn repose of infinity or 
eternity. 

But these thoughts were for older heads; 
the only idea of the young heads-—uncom- 
monly steady they must have been !—was of 
scrambling into the most inaccessible places, 
and getting as near to the sea as possible 
without actually tumbling into it. After a 
while the land attracted them in turn, and 
they came back with their hands full of 
flowers, some known, some unknown. Great 
bunches of honeysuckle, curious sand-plants, 
and cliff-plants ; also water-plants, which 
fringed a little rivulet that ran into the 
bay, while, growing everywhere abundantly, 
was the lovely grey-green cringo, or sea- 
holly. 

All these treasures, “to make the parlour 
pretty,” required much ingenuity to carry 
home safely,.the sun withered them so fast. 
But there was the pleasure of collecting. 

We could willingly have stayed here all 
day—how natural is that wish of poor young 
Shelley, that in every pretty place he saw 
he might remain “for ever!’—but the 
forenoon was passing, and we had much to 
see. 

“ Poltesco, everybody goes to Poltesco,” 
observed the. patient Charles. 

So of course we went there too. At Poltesco 
are the principal serpentine works—the one 
commerce of the district. Not very great, 
since the “ manufactory,” as they called it, 
consisted of only two or three rooms, fitted 
up with machinery of the simplest kind. One 
little steam-engine was the working heart of 
all—its monotonous hum mingling oddly with 
the murmur of a trout-stream which ran 
through the pretty little valley, crossed by a 
wooden bridge, where a solitary angler stood 
fishing in imperturbable content. 

All the population of the place consisted 
of half-a-dozen workmen ; one of whom came 
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POLTESCO. 


From a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy 


and 


xplained to us the mode of 
work, afterwards taking us to the show- 
room, which contained everything possible to 
be made of serpentine, from mantelpieces 
and tombstones, down to brooches and studs. 
Very delicate and beautiful was the work- 
manship ; the forms of some of the things— 


. 
forward 


vases and candlesticks especially—were quite 
Pompeian. In truth, throughout Cornwall, 
we often came upon shapes, Roman or Greek, 


proving how even yet relics of its early mas- 
ters or colonisers linger in this western 
corner of England. 

In its inhabitants too. When, as we passed, 
more than one busy workman lifted up his 
head for a moment, we noticed faces almost 
classic in type, quite different from the 
bovine, agricultural Hodge of the midland 
counties. In manner different likewise. There 
was neither stupidity nor servility, but a 
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sort of dignified independence. No pressing 
to buy, no looking out for gratuities, only a 
kindly politeness, which did not fail even 
when we departed, taking only a few little 
ornaments. We should have liked to carry 
off a cart-load—especially two enormceus 
vases and a chimney-piece——but travellers 
have limits to luggage, and purse as well. 

Pretty Poltesco! we left it with regret, 
but we were in the hands of the ever-watch- 
ful Charles, anxious that we should see as 
much as possible. 

“The driving-road goes far inland, but 
there’s a splendid cliff-walk from Poltesco to 
Cadgwith direct. The young ladies might do 
it with a guide—here he is, a man I know, 
quite reliable. They'll walk it easily in half- 
an-hour. But you, ma’am, I think you'd 
better come with me.” 

No fighting against fate. So I put my 
“ chickens ” in safe charge, meekly re-entered 
the carriage, and drove, humbly and alone, 
across a flat, dull country, diversified here and 
there by a few cottages, politely called a 
village—the two villages of Ruan Minor and 
Ruan Major. I afterwards found that they 
were not without antiquarian interest, that 
I might have gone to examine a curious old 
church, well, and oratory, supposed to have 
been inhabited by St. Rumon. But we had 
left the guide-book at home, with the so- 
longed-for bathing gowns, and Charles was 
not of archeological mind, so I heard nothing 
and investigated nothing. 

Except, indeed, numerous huge hand-bills, 
posted on barn doors and gates, informing the 
inhabitants that an Exhibition of Fine Arts, 
admittance one shilling, was on view close 
by. Charles was most anxious I should stop 
and visit it, saying it was “very fine.” But 
as within the last twelvemonth I had seen the 
Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and most 
of the galleries and museums in Italy, the 
Fine Art Exhibition of Ruan Minor was not 
overwhelmingly attractive. However, not to 
wound the good Cornishman, who was evi- 
dently proud of it, I explained that, on the 
whole, I preferred nature to art. 

And how grand nature was in this fishing 
village of Cadgwith, to which, after a long 
round, we came at last ! 

Nestled snugly in a bend of the coast 
which shelters it from north and east, 
leaving it open to southern sunshine, while 
another curve of land protects it from the 
dense fogs which are so common at the 
Lizard, Cadgwith is, summer and winter, 
one of the pleasantest nooks imaginable. The 
climate, Charles told me, is so mild that 
invalids often settle down in the one inn—a 


mere village inn externally, but very comfort- 
able. And, as I afterwards heard at Lizard 
Town, the parson and his wife—* didn’t I 
know them?” and I felt myself rather 
looked down upon because I did not know 
them—are the kindest of people, who take 
pleasure in looking after the invalids, rich 
or poor. “ Yes,” Charles considered Cadg- 
with was a nice place to winter in, “only 
just a trifle dull.” 

Probably so, to judge by the interest 
which, even in this tourist-season, our carriage 
excited, as we wound down one side’and up 
another of the ravine in which the village is 
built, with a small fishing-station at the 
bottom, rather painfully odoriferous. The 
fisher-wives came to their doors, the old fisher- 
men stood, hands in pockets, the roly-poly 
healthy fisher-children stopped playing, to 
turn round and stare. In these parts every- 
body stares at everybody, and generally 
everybody speaks to everybody—a civil “good- 
day” at any rate, sometimes more. 

“This is a heavy pull for you,’ said a 
sympathetic old woman, who had watched 
me leave the carriage and begin mounting 
the cliff towards the Devil’s Frying-pan— 
the principal thing to be seen at Cadgwith. 
She followed me, and triumphantly passed 
me, though she had to carry a bag of potatoes 
on her back. I wondered if her feeling was 
pity or envy towards another old person who 
had to carry nothing but her own self. Which, 
alas ! was quite enough ! 

She and I sat down together on the hill-side 
and had a chat, while I waited for the 
two little black dots which I could see 
moving round the opposite headland. She 
gave me all kinds of information, in the 
simple way peculiar to country folk, whose 
innocent horizon comprises the whole world, 
which may be, is less pleasant and whole- 
some than the little world of — 
Then we parted for ever and aye. 

The Devil’s Frying-pan is a outlined 
sight. Imagine a natural amphitheatre 
two acres in extent, inclosed by a semi- 
circular slope about two hundred feet high, 
covered with grass and flowers and low 
bushes. Outside, the wide, open sea, which 
pours in to the shingly beach at the bottom 
through an arch of serpentine, the colouring 
of which, and of the other rocks surrounding 
it, is most exquisite, varying from red to 
green, with sometimes a tint of grey. Were 
Cadgwith a little nearer civilisation, what 
a show place it would become ! 

But happily civilisation leaves it alone. 
The tiny farm-house on the hill-side near the 
Frying-pan looked, within and without, much 














CADGWITH COVE, 
From a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy 


as it must have looked for the last hundred 
years ; and the ragged, unkempt, tongue- 
tied little girl, from whom we succeeded in 
getting a drink of milk in a tumbler which she 
took five minutes to search for, had certainly 
never been to a Board School. She investi- 
gated the penny which we deposited as if it 
were a great natural curiosity rarely attain- 
able, and she gazed after us as we climbed 
the stile leading to the Frying-pan as if 
wondering what on earth could tempt re- 
spectable people, who had nothing to do, into 
such a very uncomfortable place. 


Uncomfortable, certainly, as we sat with 
our feet stuck in the long grass to prevent 
slipping down the slope—a misadventure 
which would have been, to say the least, 
awkward. Those boiling waves, roaring each 
after each through the arch below ; and those 
jagged rocks, round which innumerable sea- 
birds were flying—one could quite imagine 
that were any luckless vessel to find itself in 
or near the Frying-pan, it would never get 
out again. 

To meditative minds there is something 
very startling in the perpetual contrast 























THE DEVIL'S FRYING PAN, NEAR CADGWITH. 
From a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy. 


between the summer tourist-life, so cheerful 
and careless, and the winter life of the people 
here, which must be so full of privations ; 
for one half the year there is nothing to do, 
no market for serpentine, and almost no 
fishing possible : they have to live throughout 
the dark days upon the hay made while the 
sun shines. 


“No, no,” said one of the Lizard folk, 
whom I asked if there was much drunkenness 
thereabouts, for I had seen absolutely none ; 
“no, us don’t drink; us can’t afford it. 
Winter’s a bad time for we—sometimes for 
four months a man doesn’t earn a halfpenny. 
He has to save in summer, or he'd starve the 
rest of the year.” 
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AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL, 


Which apparently is not altogether bad for 
him. I have seldom seen, in any part of 
England or Scotland, such an honest, inde- 
pendent, respectable race as the working 
people on this coast, and indeed throughout 
Cornwall. 

We left with regret the pretty village, 
resolving to come back again in a day or 
two; it was barely three miles from the 
Lizard, though the difference in climate was 
said to be so great. And then we drove back 
across the bleak down and through the keen 
“hungry ” sea-air, which made dinner a matter 
of welcome importance. And without dwelling 
too much on the delights of the flesh—very 
mild delights after all—I will say that the 
vegetables grown in the garden, and the 
grapes in the simple green-house beside 
it, were a credit to Cornwall, especially as 
being so near the sea-coast. 

We had just time to dine, repose a little, 
and communicate our address to our affec- 
tionate friends at home—so as to link 
ourselves for a few brief days with the 
outside world—when appeared the punctual 
Charles. 

“Don’t be afraid, ladies, he’s had a good 
rest,’—this was the important animal about 
whose well-being we were naturally anxious. 
Charles patted his shoulder, and a little 
person, much given to deep equine affections, 
tenderly stroked his nose. He seemed sensible 
oi the attention and of what was expected from 
him, and started off, as lively as if he had 
been idle for a week, across the Lizard 
Down and Pradenack Down to Mullion. 

“TI hope Mary will be at home,” said 
Charles, turning round as usual to converse ; 
“ she'll be quite sure to make you comfort- 
able. Of course you've heard of Mary 
Mundy.” 

Fortunately we had. There was in one of 
our guide-books a most glowing description 
of the Old Inn, and also an extract from a 
poem, apostrophising the charms of Mary 
Mundy. When we said we knew the enthusi- 
astic Scotch Professor who had written it, 
we felt that we rose a step in the estimation 
of Charles. 

“ And Mary will be so pleased to see any- 
body who knows the gentleman ’—in Corn 
wall the noted Greek Professor was merely 
“the gentleman.” ‘“She’s got his poem in 
her visitors’ book and his portrait in her 
album. I do hope Mary will be at home.” 

But fate was against us. When we reached 
Mullion and drove up tothe door of the Old 
Inn, there darted out to meet us, not Mary, 
but an individual concerning whom Fame has 
been unjustly silent. 
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“It’s only Mary’s brother,” said Charles, 
with an accent of deep disappointment. 

But as the honest man, who had apparently 
gone through life as “* Mary’s brother,” stood 
patting our horse and talking to our driver, 
with both of whom he seemed on terms 
of equal intimacy, his welcome to ourselves 
was such a mixture of cordiality and de- 
spair that we could scarcely keep from 
laughing. 

“ Mary’s gone to Helstone, ladies ; her 
would have been delighted, but her’s gone 
marketing to Helstone. I hope her'll be 
back soon, for I doesn’t know what to do 
without she. The house is full, and there's 
a party of eleven come to tea, and actually 
wanting it sent down to them at the Cove. 
They won't get it, though. And you shall 
get your tea, ladies, even if they have to go 
without.” 

We expressed our gratitude, and left 
Charles to arrange all for us, which he did 
in the most practical way. 

“ And you think Mary may be back at 
six?” 

‘“* Her said her would, and I hope her will,” 
answered the brother despondently. ‘“ Her’s 
very seldom out ; us can’t get on at all with- 
out she.” 

This, and several more long and voluble 
speeches given in broad Cornish, with the 
true Cornish confusion of pronouns, and with 
an air of piteous perplexity—nay, abject 
helplessness, the usual helplessness of man 
without woman—proved too much for our 
risible nerves. We maintained a decorous 
gravity till we had driven away, and then 
fell into shouts of laughter—the innocent 
laughter of happy-minded people over the 
smallest joke or the mildest species of fun. 

“ Never mind, ladies, you'll get your tea all 
right. If Mary said she’d be back at six, 
back she'll be. And you'll find a capital tea 
waiting for you ; there isn’t a more comfort- 
able inn in all Cornwall.” 

Which, we afterwards found, was saying a 
great deal. 

Mullion Cove is a good mile from Mullion 
village, and as we jolted over the rough road 
I was quite remorseful over both carriage 
and horse. 

“ Not at all, ma’am, he’s used to it. Often 
and often he comes here with pic-nic parties, 
all the way from Falmouth. I'll put him in 
at the farm, and be down with you at the 
Cove directly. You'll find the rocks pretty 
bad walking, but there’s a cave which you 
ought to see. We'll try it.” 

There was no resisting the way the kindly 
young Cornishman thus identified himself 
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with our interests, and gave himself all sorts 
of extra trouble on our account. And when 
after a steep and not too savoury descent — 
the cove being used as a fish cellar—we found 
ourselves on the beach, shut in by those 
grand rocks of serpentine, with Mullion 
Island lying ahead about a quarter of a mile 
off, we felt we had not come here, for 
nothing. 

The great feature of Mullion Cove is its 
sea-caves, of which there are two, one on the 
beach, the other round the point, and only 
accessible at low water. Now, we saw the 
tide was rising fast. 

“They'll have to wade ; I told them they 
would have to wade !” cried an anxious voice 
behind me; and “I was ware,” as ancient 
chroniclers say, of the presence of another 
“old hen,” whom we had noticed conducting 
her brood of chickens, or ducklings—they 
seemed more like the latter now—to bathe 
on Kennack Sands. 

“ Yes, they have been away more than 
half an hour, all my children except this 
one ’—a small boy who looked as if he 
wished he had gone too. “They would go, 
though I warned them they would have to 
wade. And there they are, just going into 
the cave. One, two, three, four, five, six,” 
counting the black specks that were seen 
moving on, or rather in, the water. “Oh 
dear, they’ve all gone in! I wish they were 
safe out again.” 

Nevertheless, in the midst of her distress, 
the benevolent lady stopped to give me a 
helping hand into the near cave, a long, dark 
passage, with light at either end. My girls 
had already safely threaded it, and come 
triumphantly out at the other side. But 
what with the darkness and the uncertain 
footing over what felt like beds of damp sea- 
weed, with occasional stones, through which 
one had to grope every inch of one’s way, 
my heart rather misgave me, until [ was 
cheered by the apparition of the faithful 
Charles. 

“ Don’t go back, ma’am, you'll be so sorry 
afterwards. I'll strike a light and help you. 
Slow and steady, you'll come to no harm. 
And it’s beautiful when you get out at the 
other end.” 

So it was. The most exquisite little nook ; 
where you could have imagined a mermaid 
came daily to comb her hair ; one can easily 
believe in mermaids or anything else in 
Cornwall. What a charming dressing-room 
she would have, shut in on three sides by 
those great walls of serpentine, and in front 
the glittering sea, rolling in upon a floor of 
the loveliest silver sand. 
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But the only mermaid there was an 
artist’s wife, standing beside her husband's 
easel, at which he was painting away so 
earnestly that he scarcely noticed us. Very 
picturesque he looked, and she too, in her 
rough serge dress, with her pretty bare feet 
and ankles, the shoes and stockings lying in 
a corner as if they had not been worn for 
hours. Why should they be ¢ they were quite 
unnecessary on those soft sands, and their 
owner stood and talked with me as com- 
posedly as if it were the height of the fashion 
to go barefoot. And far more than anything 
concerning herself, she seemed interested in 
my evident interest in the picture, which 
promised to be a remarkably good one, and 
which, if I see it on the R. A. walls next 
year, will furnish my only clue to the 
identity of the couple, or theirs to mine. 

But the tide was fast advancing ; they 
began to take down the easel, and I remem- 
bered that the narrow winding cave was our 
only way out from this rock-inclosed fairy 
paradise to the prosaic beach. 

“ Look, they are wading ashore up to the 
knees ! And we shall have to wade too if we 
don’t make haste back.” 

So cried the perplexed mother of the six 
too-adventurous ducklings. But mine, more 
considerate, answered me from the rocks where 
they were scrambling, and helped me back 
through the cave into safe quarters, where 
we stood watching the waders with mingled 
excitement and—envy ? 

Alas ! I can still recall the delicious sensa- 
tion of paddling across the smooth sea-sand, 
and of walking up the bed of a Highland 
burn. But “Oh! the change ’twixt Now and 
Then,” I sat calmly on a stone, dry-shod ; as 
was best. Still, is it not a benign law of 
nature that the things we are no longer able 
to do, we almost cease to wish to do? Per- 
haps even the last cessation of all things will 
come naturally at the end, as naturally as we 
turn round and go to sleep at night ? 

But it was not quite night yet. I am 
proud to think how high and steep was the 
cliff we re-ascended, all three of us, and 
from which we stood and looked at sky and 
sea. Such a sea and such asky : amber clear, 
so that one could trace the whole line of 
coast—Mount’s Bay, with St. Michael’s Mount 
dotted in the midst of it, and even the Land’s 
End, beyond which the sun, round and red, 
was just touching the top of the waves. We 
should have liked to watch him drop below 
them—that splendid sea-sunset of which one 
never tires, but we had some distance to 
walk, and we began to rejoice in the prospect 
of Mary Mundy’s tea. 




















STEAM SEINE BOATS GOING OUT. 


From a Drawing by C. Narrer Hemy. 


“T’ll go on ahead and have the carriage 
ready,” said the ever thoughtful Charles. 


“You can’t miss your way, ladies. Just 
follow the hedges that tempting rial 
promenade, to which we were now getting 
accustomed, becoming veritable Blondins in 
petticoats—*“ then cross the cornfield ; and 
take to the hedges again. You'll be at the 
farm-yard directly.” 

Not quite—for we lingered, tempted by 
the abundance of corn-flowers, of which we 
gathered, not handfuls but armfuls, When 
we reached it, what a picture of an English 
farm-yard it was! With a regular old 


fashioned English milk-maid—such as Izaak 
Walton would have loved to describe—-sitting 
amidst her shining pails, her cows standing 
round her, meekly waiting their turn. Sleek, 
calm creatures they were, Juno-eyed and 
soft-skinned—of that peculiar shade of grey 
which I have seen only in Cornwall. And, 
being rather a connoisseur in cows, I have 
often amused myself to notice how the kine 
of each country have their own predominant 
colour, which seems to harmonise with its 
special landscape. The curious yellow tint of 
Highland cattle, the red, white, or brown of 
those of the midland counties, and the delicate 
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grey of Cornish cows, alike suit the scene 
around them, and belong to it as completely 
as the dainty little Swiss herds do to their 
Alpine pastures, or the large, mild, cream- 
coloured oxen to the Campagna at Rome. 
But we had to tear ourselves away from 
this Arcadia, for in the midst of the farm-yard 
appeared the carriage and Charles. So we 


jolted back—it seemed as if Cornish carri- 
ages and horses could go anywhere and 


over everything 


to the Old Inn and Mary 
Mundy. 
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all hungry, anc will find your tea to your 
liking. It’s the best we can do; we're very 
homely folk here, but we try to make people 
comfortable,” and so on and so on, a regular 
stream of chatty conversation, given in the 


strongest Cornish, with the kindliest of 
Cornish hearts, as she ushered us into a 


neat little parlour at the back of the inn. 
There lay spread, not one of your dainty 
afternoon teas, with two or three wafery slices 
of bread and butter, but a regular substan- 
tial meal. Cheerful 


candles—of course in 








HAULING IN THE BOATS—EVENING. 


From a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy. 


She had come home, and everything was 
right. As we soon found, everything and 
everybody was accustomed to be “ put to 
rights ” by Miss Mary Mundy. 

She stood at the door to greet us—a 
bright, brown-faced little woman, with the 
reddest of cheeks and the blackest of eyes ; 
I have no hesitation in painting her por- 
trait here, as she is, so to speak, public 
property, known and respected far and wide. 

“ Delighted to see you, ladies ; delighted to 
see any friends of the Professor’s ; and I 
hope you enjoyed the Cove, and that you’re 


serpentine candlesticks—were already lit, 
and showed us the bright teapot full of that 
welcome drink to weary travellers, hot, 
strong and harmless ; the gigantic home-baked 
loaf, which it seemed sacrilegious to have 
turned into toast; the rich, yellow butter 

-I am sure those lovely cows had something 
to do with it, and also with the cream, so 
thick that the spoon could almost have stood 
upright in it. Besides, there was a quantity 
of that delicious clotted cream, which here 
accompanies every meal, and of which I had 
vainly tried to get the receipt, but was 
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answered with polite scorn, “Oh, ma’am, it 
would be of no use to you: Cornish cream 
can only be made from Cornish cows !”’ 

Whether this remarkable fact in natural 
history be true or not, let me record the per- 
fection of Mary Mundy’s cream, which, 
together with her jam and her marmalade, 
was a refection worthy of the gods. 

She pressed us again and again to “have 
some more,” and her charge for our magni- 
ficent meal was as small as her gratitude was 
great for the slight addition we made wo it. 

“No, I'll not say no, ma’am, it'll come in 
handy ; us has got a young niece to bring up 

my brother and me—please’m. Yes, I’m 
glad you came, and I hope you'll come again, 
please’m. And if you see the Professor, 
you'll tell him he’s not forgotten, please’m.’ 

This garniture of “ please’m” at the end 
of every sentence reminded us of the Venetian 
“‘ probbedirla,” per ubbedirla, with which 
our gondolier Giovanni used to amuse us, 
often dragging it in in the oddest way. “ Yes, 
the Signora will get a beautiful day, prob- 
bedirla,” or “ My wife has just lost her baby, 
probbedirla.”” Mary Mundy’s “ please’m ” 
often came in with equal incongruity, and 
her voluble tongue ran on nineteen to 
the dozen; but her talk was so shrewd 
and her looks so pleasant-——once, no doubt, 
actually pretty, and still comely enough for 
a middle-aged woman—that we departed, 
fully agreeing with her admiring Professor 
that 


“The brightest thing on Cornish land 
Is the face of Miss Mary Mundy.” 


Recrossing Pradenack down in the dim light 
of a newly-risen moon, everything looked so 
solitary and ghostly that we started to 
see moving from behind a furze-bush, a 
mysterious figure, which crossed the road 


slowly, and stood waiting for us. Was 1t man 
or ghost, or— 

Only adonkey! A ridiculous grey donkey. 
It might have been Tregeagle himself 
Tregeagle, the grim man-demon of Cornish 
tradition, once a dishonest steward, who sold 
his soul to the devil, and is doomed to keep 
on emptying Dozmare Pool, near St. Neots 
(the same mere wherein Excalibur was 
thrown), with a limpet-shell ; and to spend his 
nights in other secluded places balancing 
interminable accounts, which are always just 
sixpence wrong. 

Poor Tregeagle ! I fear some of us, weak 
in arithmetic, had a secret sympathy for 
him! But we never met him—nor anything 
worse than that spectral donkey, looming 
large and placid against the level horizon. 

Soon, “the stars came out by twos and 
threes, ’’—promising a fine night and finer 
morning, during which, while we were com- 
fortably asleep, our good horse and man would 
be driving across this lonely region to Fal- 
mouth, in time to take the good people to 
church on Sunday morning. 

“And we'll do it, too—don’t you be 
anxious about us, ladies,” insisted Charles. 
“ T'll feed him well, and groom him well. I 
likes to take care of a good horse, and you'll 
see, he’ll take no harm. I'll be back when you 
want me, at the week’s end, or perhaps before 
then, with some party or other—we’re always 
coming to the Lizard—and I'll just look in 
and see how you're getting on, and how you 
liked Kynance. But take care of the tide.” 

We thanked our kindly charioteer, bade 
him and his horse good-bye, wished him a 
pleasant journey through the moonlight, which 
was every minute growing more beautiful, 
then went indoors to supper—no! supper 
would have been an insult to Mary Mundy’s 
tea—to bed. 


(To be continued.) 
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FRIEZE OF CARVED WOODWORK IN THE MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


IN the 
year 1868 
there was 
published by 
the Camden 

Society, 
through the 
liberality of 
its then pre- 
sident, Sir 

William 
Tite, a very 

interesting 

contribu- 
tion to our 

knowledge 
of a barris- 
» ter’s life in 
: the Temple 
in the last 





year of 

Queen 
ENTRANCE TO THE MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL. Elizabeth. 
From a Drawing by C. O. Murray. The book in 


question is 
the Diary of John Manningham, of the 
Middle Temple, and of Bradbourne, Kent, 
1602-1603. The manuscript from which 
it was printed, in the Harleian collection in 
the British Museum, had been long known to 
historical scholars, and notably to students 
of Shakespeare, in consequence of an entry 
in the diary which first served to fix approxi- 
mately the date of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Fifty years ago Mr. Payne Collier 
had quoted this entry in his Annals of the 
Stage ; but it was reserved for another Shake- 
spearian scholar, the late Mr. Joseph Hunter, 
to discover from clues supplied by the diary 


itself, the name and history of its writer. 
To the ordinary reader, the only evident 
facts about the author are that he was 


connected with the Middle Temple, and had a 
large circle of relations—spoken of generally 
in the county of Kent. 

By following up scattered hints and refer- 


as ““cosens © 


ences occurring in the diary, touching the 
writer’s family, Mr. Hunter, and after him 
the late Mr. John Bruce, in editing the 
volume for the Camden Society, discovered 
that the keeper of this diary was a young 
man, a student of four years’ standing in 
the Middle Temple, of the name of John 
Manningham, who had been adopted by a 
distant relation of the same name, a Mr. 
Richard Manningham, of Bradbourne, near 
Maidstone. Mr. John Manningham, during 
the fifteen months over which this fragment 
of diary extends, was keeping his terms 
and performing other such duties as were 
then required from a student of the Inn. 
He was called to the Bar in 1605, became 
afterwards, on the death of his relative, a 
landed proprietor in Kent, and after 1613 
disappears altogether from our view. 

John Manningham lived in the Temple 
during his student life. In those days two 
tenants were assigned to each chamber, and 
the name of Manningham’s chamber-fellow, 
Mr. Edward Curle, afterwards his brother- 
in law, occurs frequently in the diary. There 
is nothing to show why this particular portion 
of the young man’s journal should have been 
preserved for us. It is of the nature of a 
commonplace book rather than a diary ; for 
besides the usual brief entries which we expect 
to find in a journal, recording under their 
respective dates the events in the writer’s 
life—such as “ Dined at Mr. Gellibrand’s, a 
physician at Maidstone,” “I came from my 
cosen’s to London,” and so forth, the book 
contains records of a very miscellaneous 
order. The latest piece of gossip in the 
political world or the legal ; anecdotes, epi- 
grams, bons mots that the writer had picked 
up at the students’ table; quotations that 
had struck him in his reading; his own 
passing comments or reflections on human 
affairs ; a receipt for a new spring ale, or 
note of a new and surprising anodyne called 
laudanum ; and lastly—very important for 


the space they occupy — abstracts of the 

















THE MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL FROM FOUNTAIN COURT. 


From a Drawing by C. O. Murray. 


weekly sermons of which John Manningham 
was evidently a most attentive hearer — 
these make up the contents of this interesting 
miscellany. 

Putting together the scattered allusions to 
the writer’s daily occupations found in the 
diary, and supplementing them with the 
information supplied by Dugdale and such 
authorities, we may form a good notion of 
the life of a law-student in the Temple 
three centuries ago. Young Manningham 
had been admitted a student of the Middle 
Temple in 1598, with formalities that have 
not wholly changed with the lapse of time. 
When the proper fees had been paid (we 
quote Dugdale’s account of the Inn in his 
Origines Juridiciales) “the Under-Treasurer 
enters into a book the party’s name, whose 
son he is and the day of his admittance. 


Then the party, and two others formerly 
admitted of the House, enter into bond with 
him as his sureties, to observe the orders and 
discharge the duties of the House ; after 
which the Under-Treasurer makes him a 
Recipiatur, which being delivered to the chief 
Butler, he is thereupon admitted into com- 
mons, the Chief Butler having 2s. 6d. for his 
fee, and the Senior Washpot 6d., from him 
that is a new comer at his entrance.” The 
young man was then made acquainted with 
the laws and usages of the house, and the 
fines attendant on a breach of them. “ His 
habit is a student’s gown, and in the term- 
time a round cap, which he wears both in 
the Hall and inthe Church. Boots and spurs, 
swords and cloaks are in these places forbid 
den ; as also extraordinary long hair ; and for 
any offence against these orders he is fined.” 
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These two buildings, the Temple Church 
and the Middle Temple Hall form the chief 
links—of outward and visible kind—between 
the Temple of Manningham’s day and that 
of our own. Such other buildings as then 
existed have long crumbled away—tmuch of 
the Temple as we know it was not yet built. 
But the Temple Church was even then a relic 
of the past. The Round Church had stood 
for four centuries, and the completed build- 
ing for more than three. The Middle Temple 
Hall, on the other hand, was then “in its 
newest gloss.” Dugdale does not overrate 
the attractions of this noble building. “The 
fairest structure belonging to this House is 
the Hall, it being very large and stately.” 
It had been begun in 1562, but not finished 
till ten years later, when it was opened by 
Queen Elizabeth—“ Mr. Edmund Plowden 
being constituted treasurer for that work.” 
Three years later the beautiful oak screen 
was set up, “ towards which every master of 
the Bench was assessed at 20s.—every master 
of the Utter Bar, officer, and common attor- 
ney at 10s. ; each person else of the society 
at 6s. 8d.” The cost of the new hall had 
imposed altogether a considerable burden 
on the society, and the pensions, or annual 
payments to the Inn by all its members had 
been increased for a term of years, in order 
to pay off the debt. 

Once admitted a student of the Inn, Mr. 
Manningham would require a lodging. “ Next 
to his admittance into the House, he is 
admitted into a chamber, when he can pur- 
chase the same of any other of the society, or 
of the House, when any falls void by death.” 
But the young student was not allowed a 
room to himself. “Touching which chambers,” 
adds Dugdale, “it is to be noted that all but 
the Benchers go two to a chamber : a Bencher 
only hath the privilege of a chamber to 
himself.”” As we have seen, it fell to Mr. 
Manningham to have for chamber-fellow, a 
Mr. Edward Curle. In what part of the 
then existing buildings the two friends had 
their single room, we do not gather : perhaps 
in those brick buildings, north of the Hall, 
afterwards to be called Brick Court. Mr. 
Curle was Mr. Manningham’s senior by some 
years, and was called to the Bar in the May 
of 1602. ‘ 

There is nothing to show that John Man- 
ningham ever meant to practice at the Bar, 
but there is abundant evidence that he entered 
keenly into the interests of the profession, 
criticised its members, and enjoyed the 
constant flow of anecdote which the profession 
of the law, above all others, seems to produce. 
Thus he tells how “this day Serjeant Harris 
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was retayned for the plaintiff, and he argued 
for the defendant: soe negligent that he 
knows not for whom he speakes ;”” and he 
relates an instance of the good-nature of 
Fleetwood, the Recorder, who, “sitting in 
judgment where a prisoner was to have his 
clergy and could not read, he saved him with 
this jeast, ‘What! will not that obstinate 
knave read, indeed? Goe, take him away and 
whip him!’” Fleetwood’s eccentricities did 
not always take the shape of stretching points 
in the prisoner’s favour, if the next anecdote 
of ‘him is to be taken literally :— “He 
imprisoned one for saying he had supped as 
wellas the Lord Mayor, when he had nothing 
but bread and cheese.” It would have amused 
Charles Lamb to hear that he had been thus 
anticipated in exposing the fallacy that 
enough is as good as a feast. Manningham 
was endowed with a fine sense of humour. 
This is one of the facts that is evident from 
his journal. Whenever he heard a good 
story, down it went in his book, generally 
followed by the friend’s name from whom he 
had heard it. Sometimes he notes his friends’ 
own facetious sayings—not always, perhaps, 
as a tribute to their superlative excellence. 
One Mr. B. Reid had remarked of those 
who attended church for the sake of the 
music, that they “ goe thither more for fa 
than sowle.” This does not give us a high 
opinion of Mr. Reid’s quality as a wit; but 
in those days a conceit was a conceit, and 
the more far-fetched it was, the more it was 
thought of. A certain esprit de corps, moreover, 
as among members of the same honourable 
society, perhaps determined what should find 
a place in the young man’s album. Thus he 
records the following practical jest, which 
certainly errs on the side of over-elaboration : 

“One Mr. Ouseley, of the Middle Temple, 
a young gallant, but of a short cutt, over- 
taking a tall, stately, stalking cavalier in the 
streete, made no more adoe but slipt into 
an ironmonger’s shop, threw off his cloake 
and rapier, fitted himself with bells, and 
presently came out skipping, whistling, and 
dancing the morris about that long swaggerer, 
who, staringly demanding what he meant, 
‘I ery you mercy,’ said the gent, ‘I tooke 
you for a maypole.’” The jest attributed 
to Hester Johnson, Swift’s Stella, was surely 
shorter and neater, who, on hearing of a very 
tall young gentleman that he was intended 
for the Church, replied that from his appear- 
ance she should have thought he was intended 
for the steeple. 

Even the few entries in the diary that 
bear upon the minor inconveniences of a 
student’s life in chambers, seem to be due to 
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something connected with them that touched 
the young man’s sense of humour. Thus, 
when his laundress had been impertinent, 
the woman’s repartee when found fault with 
accounts for the mention of the circumstance, 
under date of Nov. 10, 1602: 


“*T was brought up as my friends were able : 
When manners were in the hall, I was in the 
stable,’ ” 


quoth my laundress, when I told her of her 
saucy boldness.” And the single entry on 
the subject of the food supplied to the 
students’ table, to the effect that the Benchers 
had given orders that no bread should be 
eaten “but of two days old” seems to have 
been made simply in order to chronicle with 
it a somewhat coarse joke of Mr. Edward 
Curle’s on the subject. But side by side with 
such trivialities are found jottings that show 
Manningham to have had both refined taste 
and wide reading. There is a fine Shake- 
spearian flavour about this solitary line, 
here entered without any reference to its 
source :— 


“ Bounty is wronged, interpreted as duty.” 


He is interested, too, in the latest anecdote 
of Spenser, Overbury, Marston, or Raleigh ; 
and altogether, if he does not burn much 
midnight oil over his law-books, he is far 
removed in tastes and pursuits from Master 
Robert Shallow when following the same 
noble profession in the neighbouring Inn of 
St. Clement. 

He was diligent moreover in his attendance 
at church, as the abstracts of the sermons 
he heard, clearly prove. Not only (as in 
private duty bound) to the Temple Church, 
but to all the pulpits round about—Paul’s 
Cross, St. Clement Danes, and Westminster 
Abbey—Mr. Manningham resorted in turn, 
and generally records the outline or the 
salient points of the discourse he heard. 
The great Hooker had passed away. He had 
resigned the Mastership of the Temple in 
1591—“ tired”’ he said, “ with the noise and 
contentions of this place”—and had died at 
his country living ot Bishop’s Bourne, in 
1600. John Manningham had never heard 
him in the Temple pulpit, but was at least 
acquainted with his great work, for he ob- 
serves of Dr. Covel’s defence of the Feclesi- 
astical Polity, then just published, that it 
“may be sayd to be all heaven, but yett Mr. 
Hooker’s sentences and discourses intermixed 
are the stars and constellations, the special 
ornaments of it.” Hooker’s immediate suc- 
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cessors as Master of the Temple were not 
men of great mark, and their names do not 
occur in the diary as among the preachers 
heard. Montague, Bishop successively of 
Bath and Wells, and of Winchester; “ one 
Moore of Balliol Colledge, in Oxford ;” and 
Buckridge, afterwards Bishop of Ely, appear 
as occupants of the Temple pulpit ; and some- 
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times Manningham contents himself with 
such a general mention as the following :— 


“ A good plaine fellow preacht at night in the 
Temple Churche : his text Ixxxvi. Psal., v. 11— 
‘Teache me Thy wayes, O Lord, and I will walk 
in Thy truth.’” 


The abstracts of the sermons given are in- 
teresting as specimens of the style of preach- 
ing then in favour. The tide of euphuism 
that was still flowing had not left the 
pulpit unaffected. All the leading character- 
istics of the style appear in profusion, notably 
the perpetual use of simile. Mr. Downes, at 
St. Clement’s, in an abstract of his sermon, 
which occupies only twenty lines of print, 
ce 
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compares thankfulness to the reflex of the 
sunbeam from a bright body; honour to a 
spider’s web, and to a “craggy steepe rock ;” 
the world to a host, the rich man to Laban; 
ambitious men to children catching butter- 
flies, a worldling to a Roman citizen ; and a 
covetous man to a thief proud of his halter. 
The preacher at Paul’s Cross “spake of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as the sun 
amongst the ministers, and compared the 
old Deane of St. Paul’s to the moone; Dr. 
Overall, the new Deane, to the new moone ; 
the ministers to stars.” The pulpit method 
included a perpetual effort after novelty and 
ingenuity. It was not so much the doctrine 
that apparently attracted Mr. Manningham as 
the anecdotes, and the scraps of Latin, and 
the conceits. And yet it is not difficult to 
discover with which of the two contending 
parties in the Church John Manningham was 
most in accord. If he had resided in the 
Temple ten years earlier, it would have been 
with Hooker, not with Travers, that his 
sympathies would have gone. The allusions 
to Puritanism are among the most significant 
in the diary. They include every aspect of 
that movement that would naturally strike 
a young man of Manningham’s tastes and 
habits. The diary opens with this reflection, 
“The Puritan is a curious corrector of things 
indifferent.” Later on we find him using 
the language of good-natured pity, “a good 
honest poore silly Puritan.” On another 
occasion he ridicules, in the genuine spirit of 
Hudibras, the Puritan schoolmaster who will 
not let his pupil call the alphabet in his horn- 
book Christ-Cross A, but obliges him to 
begin Black-spot A, and is so afraid of the 
dreadful word mass in any combination, that 
he asks a friend to come and eat a “ Nativity 
Pie” with him. And by and by, as in a 
rising scale of disapprobation, after an anec- 
dote illustrative of the “hypocrisy” of these 
“ professors,” the diary’s last entry on the 
subject is a grim remark, quoted from a 
friend of Mr. Curle’s, that a Puritan is one 
who loves God with all his soul, and hates 
his neighbour with all his heart. 

Now and again there occur in the diary 
entries to this effect :— 


“Dec. 16, 1602. 


I brought in a moot with 
John Bramston.” 


Bramston, by the way, was afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice ; and again :— 


“ April 7, 1603. Mr. Timothy Wagstaffe and 
myself brought in a moot, whereat Mr. Stevens, 
the next Reader, and Mr. Curle sat.” 
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These entries testify to the legal education 
provided by the Inn for its students. This 
education was directed by two leading bar- 
risters of the society, appointed annually, 
and denominated Readers. The two Readers 
for the ensuing year were chosen at the 
opening of the session, on the Friday before 
the Feast of All Saints. The instruction 
given consisted of readings or lectures, and 
moots. The reading was something in form 
between a law-lecture and a legal debating 
club. The moot was a discussion of a 
“moot” point, in which the two Readers, the 
Benchers, and all ranks down to the youngest 
student, took part. Barristers of the Inn, 
after being called, but before they were 
licensed to plead in court, had to perform 
(Dugdale tells us) two several “ assignments 
of moots—which exercises are done in the 
Hall, in Term-time only, every Tuesday and 
Thursday night, immediately after supper. 
The case is framed with apt and proper 
pleadings unto it, by the two utter-barristers 
who are to perform the assignment. These 
pleadings are recited by the two gentlemen 
under the Bar, one of which speaks for the 
plaintiff, the other for the defendant: which 
done, and the case briefly put, out of these 
pleadings and argued by the utter-barristers, 
three of the Benchers as judges argue the 
same case, whereof one of the new elected 
Readers is always one.” This explains John 
Manningham’sentry. Heand Mr. Bramston 
were, on the first occasion, the two gentlemen 
below the Bar who recited the pleadings on 
their respective sides—on the other occasion, 
he and Mr. Wagstaffe. On another day be 
records that he performed an exercise of the 
nature of “keeping an act,” and argued on 
the limits of the doctrine, Summum jus 
summa injuria, against one Mr. W. Watts. 
Exercises like these formed the solid part of 
a student’s preparation for his calling three 
centuries ago. What with readings and 
moots, the discipline seems to have been 
sufficiently thorough. The days of getting 
called to the Bar through a course of dinners 
had not yet arrived. But though dining was 
not yet a safe and certain road to the pro- 
fession, it played a not unimportant part in 
the routine of an Inn of Court. If on 
ordinary days the “diet” of the Bar mess 
was moderate enough, on feast days it was 
very much the reverse, and of good living 
there was no stint. The Readers, besides 


conducting the legal education of the Inn, 
had charge also of its hospitalities, and, as it 
would seem, to a great extent at their own 
After describing the readings and 
of the Reader, 


cost. 


moots and other duties 
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Dugdale goes on to say, “This course [of 
lectures] he observes three dayes in a week, 
until the end of the Reading—the other 
intermediate days being spent in feasting 


and entertainment of strangers, who are 
commonly great lords and other eminent 


persons. His expenses during this time of 
Reading are very great; insomuch as some 
have spent above £600 in two 
days less than a fortnight, 
which now is the usual time 
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called upon one of the “gentlemen of the 
Bar to give the Judges a song,” the rest of 
the company joining in chorus ; and after a 
procession, in which bowls of Ipocras were 
offered to the judges by the students—the hall 
was gradually vacated, the readers ushering 
their distinguished guests down the hall to the 
court gate, where they took their leave of them. 





of Reading.” We learn, with- 
out surprise, that this tax 
upon the resources of the 
Reader had grown before 
Dugdale’s time serious 
that capable men were some- 
times obliged from lack of 
private means to decline the 
honour of the appointment. 
But besides the three days 
of feasting alternating with 
the readings, there were two 


80 





special festivals during the 
Reader’s year of office, at 


which solemn revels were per- 
formed for the entertainment 
of the judges and serjeants be- 
longing to the society. These 
took place on All Saints’ 
Day, and on the feast of the 
Purification, February 2nd. 
Much ceremony (and it is 
in this sense that the word 
solemn is to be taken) was 
observed on these occasions, 
A few days before, two 
“ancient Barristers” had car- 
ried the invitation to the 
judges and serjeants, and on 
their taking their places in 
hall on the Grand day, two 
other barristers waited on 
them with “basins and ewers 
of sweet water for the washing 
of their hands, and two other 
like ancient barristers with 





there 


| 
: 














towels.”” The Readers, bear- 
ing white staves, ushered in 
the dinner, preceded by min- 
strels. The dinner itself was 
carried in by young gentlemen under the 
Bar—the students. After dinner, the dis- 
tinguished guests, again escorted by the 
Readers, withdrew to the Temple Gardens, 
or other retirement, while the hall was 
cleansed and prepared for the festivities that 
were to ensue. On their return, still with 
great solemnity, the gentlemen of the Inn 
trod a measure, then one of the Readers 
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This was the portion of the revel at which 
the members of the Inn personally assisted. 
But after dinner, before the dance and song 
began, the performance of a stage-play seems 
to have taken place. In the corresponding 
account of the revels at the Inner Temple, 
which in their general arrangements were 
identical with those of the sister Inn, Dug- 
dale writes “ First the solemn Revels (after 

cc 2 
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Dinner and the Play ended) are begun by the 
whole House.” At the Middle Temple we 
are equally well assured that the play was 
not forgotten. There is a curious 
list, supplied by Dugdale, of the 
officers and servants in the pay of 
the Middle Temple, in which the 
professional actors, performing on 
these occasions, are mentioned. The 
list includes the steward, the chief 
butler, the chief cook, the panyer- 

man, the four “puisne butlers,” 
the porter, the gardener, the 
second cook, the turnspits, 
= the two wash- 
pots, the 
laun- 
dress, 
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and the porter: “the musick, their yearly 
entertainment, besides their diurnal pay for 
service :”’ and the catalogue is completed by 
the following entry : 


“The stage-players on the two Grand Days— 
for each play 101.” 


“ But of late,” adds Dugdale, writing some 
sixty years after the date of Manningham’s 
diary, “these are doubled, and receive forty 
pounds a play.” Perhaps he meant £40 for 
the two occasions. 

On the Grand day, then, of Feb. 2nd, 1602, 
the Feast of the Purification, a play was 
represented after the usual custom, by pro- 
fessional actors. Mr. John Manningham 
had borne his share of the duties required 
from young gentlemen under the Bar. He 
had helped to carry the bread and meat to 


the high table; he had danced in the 
measure, and joined in the chorus, and 


offered the spiced wine to the judges. 


But 
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he had also enjoyed the treat of a theatrical 
performance by real professionals, and this 
is what he saw :-— 


“ Feb. 2, 1602. At our Feast we had a play 
called Twelve Night or What you Will: much 
like the Comedy of Errors, or Menechmi in 
Plautus, but most like and neare to that in Italian 
called Jnganni. A good practice in it to make 
the steward believe his lady-widdowe was in love 
with him, by counterfeiting a letter as from his 
lady in general terms, telling him what she liked 
best in him, and prescribing his gesture in smiling, 
his apparaille, &c., and then when he came to 

ractice, making him believe they tooke him to 
be mad.” 


The interest of this record to the Shake- 
spearian student is for many reasons great. 
In the first place it is the only piece of 
evidence extant that serves to fix the date of 
one of the finest of Shakespeare’s comedies. 
Twelfth Night was not published during its 
author’s life, and appears for the first time 
in the Folio of 1623. No other reference to 
the play before that time exists. Before the 
discovery of Manningham’s diary, Shake- 
spearian critics had differed as to the probable 
date of the comedy, most of them (on the 
strength of supposed allusions in the play 
itself) placing it a good deal later than 
1601-2. It is easy to be wise after the event, 
but I think that the soundest criticism of 
the present day would have dated it some- 
where in the interval between 1600 and 
1605. The versification separates it from 
the earlier of Shakespeare’s comedies, and 
there is no sign in the play of that domin- 
ance of the graver mind, that oppression 
under the riddles of the world and life, that 
colours so markedly the later comedies of 
the Tempest and the Winter's Tale. As it 
is, we now know it to have been in existence, 
and probably just written, in the winter of 
1601-2. It had most likely been produced 
for the first time on Twelfth-night, a few 
weeks only before its performance at the 
Middle Temple, and to have owed its title 
to that circumstance. 

John Manningham’s comment on the in- 
cidents of the play is not without interest as 
bearing on the question of its name. We 
know that a few years after Shakespeare’s 
death that title was occasionally changed. 
The comedy was acted in 1623 under the 
name of Malvolio. In Charles the First's copy 
of the Second Folio, he had put his pen 
through the original heading of the play, 
and had written over it Malvolio, as if he 
had himself seen it performed under that 
name. The change of title was doubtless 


due to the fact that experience had shown 
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the adventures of Olivia’s steward to be the 
most popular feature of the play, and the 
actors, with their quick apprehension of 
what draws a public, had made the politic 
change. No doubt Malvolio is the most 
prominent male character in the piece. We 
see that Manningham, after mentioning the 
imbroglio that makes the backbone of the 
story, fixes at once on the character of the 
steward as the most conspicuous feature of 
the comedy. And yet a true critical instinct, 
apparent (I think) in all the quotations and 
comments occurring in the diary, makes him 
refer to the Malvolio portion of the story as 
incidental—merely “a good practice in it,” 
and not of the essence of the plot. This 
consideration seems to throw light on Shake- 
speare’s principle—if he had one—or on his 
simple instinct, in naming his comedies. In 
his historical plays and tragedies, he takes 
the title in almost all cases from the leading 
character. To call Hamlet by any other 
name than that it bears—or Macbeth, or 
Lear—we see would be all but impossible. 
Each of these characters is not merely the 
most prominent in the play, but is in fact 
the very centre of the dramatic interest. 
But in the case of a comedy such as Much Ado, 
although Benedick and Beatrice are certainly 
the most interesting personages, they are 
not the centre of the drama’s system. The 
fortunes of Hero are the mainspring of the 
plot, entirely as they may be eclipsed in 
interest by the brilliant love-passages of her 
cousin and Benedick. Again, although Rosa- 
lynd is the name of Lodge’s romance from 
which As You Like Jt is taken, it is certain 
that no one character in that play would 
serve as a name round which to gather the 
very various incidents and interests contained 
in it. In the Winter's Tale, founded on 
Greene’s Dorastus and Fawnia, Florizel and 
Perdita would not adequately give their 
names to the play. If any character had to 
be chosen for the purpose, it must be Her- 
mione, from whose sad fortunes the whole 
exquisite fable takes its source. On the 
other hand, in the Merchant of Venice An- 
tonio is the one character that could be chosen 
to bridge over the difficult gulf between the 
story of the pound of flesh, and that of the 
caskets. In the comedies of Shakespeare, it 
may be roughly put, the various characters 
group round a central complication ; in the 
tragedies, the subordinate interests gather 
about a person. Moreover, Shakespeare’s 
common habit, in his comedies, of welding 
together two plots—often of equal importance, 
and neither subordinate—prevented his nam- 
ing his play from either one or the other. 
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Hence, perhaps, the occurrence of such vague 
titles as Twelfth Night, or As You Like It, or 
a Midsummer Night's Dream. 

As Manningham’s diary served to fix 
definitely the date of Twelfth Night, so it 
also was the first to supply us with the 
play’s literary genealogy. “Much like The 
Comedy of Errors or Menechmi in Plautus.” 
The Menechmi, on which Shakespeare had 
founded his Comedy of Errors, was in fact 
the starting point of all those plays and 
romances so common in the Renascence 
period in which the complications arise out 
of the exact resemblance of two persons. In 
the present case the whole story is built up 
on the likeness of the twin brother and 
sister, Sebastian and Viola. Acting on the 
hint supplied by Manningham, Mr. Joseph 
Hunter began his quest among the Italian 
comedies of Shakespeare’s period, and found 
more than one bearing the title of Gl’ Inganni 
(the tricks), in one of which occurred the 
incident of a twin brother and sister; but 
in the course of his researches he came upon 
another Italian comedy, slightly different— 
Gl Ingannati (the cheated ones), where the 
incidents are identical with those of Sebastian 
and Viola, Orsino and Olivia. The story had 
become popular, and existed in many shapes 
in Shakespeare’s time, so that it is impossible 
to say where he first met with it. It is 
curious that Manningham, who shows how 
well versed he was in those Italian romances 
so bitterly bewailed by Roger Ascham as 
forming the staple of a young Englishman’s 
reading, should not have concerned himself 
at all with the name of the English poet 
who had given life and beauty to the fortunes 
of Viola, and added so rich an underplot of 
genuine English humour in Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew, and the clown. And yet at this 
date Shakespeare’s was a famous name. If 
he had still to prove himself the greatest 
master of tragedy, he had given to the world 
the choicest of his comedies—A Midsummer 
Night's Dream and The Merchant of Venice ; 
and, in all probability, Much Ado and As 
You Like It. He was the most popular 
narrative and lyrical poet of the day (unless 
Spenser ran him hard). Venus and Adonis 
and Luerece had passed through four editions. 


. Selections from his poems were in all the 


Golden Treasuries of the day ; and yet John 
Manningham had not noticed, or does not 
think it worth while to record the name of 
the dramatist to whom he had owed so much 
enjoyment. 

Moreover, as there can be little doubt, 
Shakespeare was also among the actors on 
the occasion. The company who played 
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Twelfth Night was that of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s servants, acting at the Globe Theatre 
on Bankside. We have an authentic list of 
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the players composing that company. Two 
of them, John Hemings and Henry Condell, 
who edited the First Collected Edition of 
Shakespeare's plays, prefixed to that edition 
the “names of the Principal actors in all 
these plays.” This list of twenty-six names 
is headed with Shakespeare’s, not perhaps 
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as the most distinguished actor, but in homage 
to the famous dramatist. Next in order 
comes the great tragedian, Richard Burbage, 
the Hamlet, and Lear, and Othello, and 
Richard III. of the company—whose claims 
to that position no one seems to have dis- 
puted. But we know something of Shake- 
speare’s line as an actor, and he was giving 
a “taste of his quality” in several plays of 
his own and others just before and just 
after this performance at the Middle Temple. 
He had acted in Every Man in his Humour in 
1598 ; had played old Adam in As You Like 
It, probably in 1600; and was soon to play 
the Ghost in his own Hamlet. He was in 
the full tide of his career as actor in the 
winter of 1601-2. As author of the play 
he was surely not excluded from the cast 
when it was acted (as seems probable) before 
the queen a few weeks earlier, and on this 
important occasion of a Reader’s feast at 
the Temple. 

What did he play? The characters which 
we know to have been assigned to him in 
other dramas suggest that broad comedy and 
the réle of jeune premier were alike out of 
his line. Characters of an age past middle 
life—characters of dignity and with a certain 
pathetic interest—seem to have suited him 


best. We cannot think of him as cast for 
Sebastian. At eight and thirty he would 


have hardly suited for the “double” of the 
young and beautiful Viola. Toby, Andrew, 
and the clown, are all out of the question. 
Was it Malvolio that he took—supposing 
Burbage to have declined it? Perhaps Bur- 
bage created the character. The best tra- 
gedians in modern times have not scorned 
the part. John Kemble, we know, occa- 
sionally took it; and in our own time we 
have seen it admirably played by Mr. Phelps. 
Tragedians have discovered what Lamb 
acutely points out, that Malvolio “is not 
essentially ludicrous. He becomes comic 
but by accident.” The character is in fact 
on the border land between the serious and 
the humorous, and supplies the sombre 
element that is needed to set off the comic 
interest. 

It would indeed be curious if, failing 
Malvolio, the character of Orsino was sus 
tained by its author ; curious if it had fallen 
to him to utter the lines, long ago pointed 
out as so appropriate to his own matrimonial 
fortunes :— 


“Too old, by Heaven ! let still the woman take 
An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
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More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn 
Than women’s are. ° 
Viola. I think it well, my lord. 
Duke. Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent.” 


Had the great poet’s own affection “ held 
the bent,” in that gay and wicked city of 
London? Was he reminded, with no touch 
of an unquiet conscience, of Ann Shake- 
speare (née Hathaway), patiently bearing her 
widowed lot, a matron now of five and forty, 
in far-off Stratford? Or had ten years of 
the prosaic realities of an actor’s life rubbed 
off some of the gilt of sentiment, and as he 
lounged at the side-scenes was he considering 
rather about those hundred and seven acres 
of arable land in the parish of Old Stratford 
that he was to buy of William and John 
Combe in the May following ? 

Ofanthor, actors, and acting, John Manning 


ham tells us not a word. What an oppor- 
tunity—for us, at least—was then lost! 
What would we not have given for any 
criticism by a gentleman of taste and intelli- 
gence of a play of Shakespeare’s performed 
by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants! Did 
John Manningham smile on occasion of these 
solemn festivities, when Sir Andrew ex- 
claimed, “I am a fellow of the strangest 
mind in the world! I delight in masques 
and revels sometimes altogether!’ Did he 
recognise something of his own pleasant man- 
of-the-world’s contempt for Puritanism in 
the character of Malvolio, and the practical 
joking to which that decorous personage was 
subjected? “Sometimes he’s a kind of 
Puritan,” says the mischievous Maria. “O, 
if I thought that,” retorts Sir Andrew, “I'd 
beat him like a dog.” ‘“ What, for being a 
Puritan,’ remonstrates Sir Toby, a little 
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taken aback by this unexpected display of 
religious zeal—“ thy exquisite reason, dear 
knight?” “TI have no exquisite reason for’t, 
but I have reason good enough,” replies Sir 
Andrew ; and probably some of the antipathy 
to the party felt by Manningham and his 
friends was not more easy to justify than 
the prejudice of the foolish knight. The 
conjuring of the evil spirit out of poor 
Malvolio by that heartless impostor, the 
Puritan curate, Sir Topas, we are sure must 
have delighted the young gallants of the 
Temple, and have brought the play to an 
end amid boundless merriment. 

And so the curtain falls, alike on Shake- 
speare’s play, and on our glimpse of the 
festivities at an Inn of Court nearly three 
hundred years ago— 


‘Our revels now are ended : these our actors 
Are melted into air—into thin air.” 


The judges have paced down the hall, 
and taken water at the Temple stairs, or 
coach in the Strand: the lights are out, and 
Mr. Manningham and his chamber-fellow 
Mr. Curle are on their way to their single 
room, humming to one another in the vein 
of sentiment that follows hard upon revelling, 


‘OQ, mistress mine, where are you roaming ?” 
or the clown’s jig at parting :— 
“When that I was and a little tiny boy, 
With hey ! ho! the wind and the rain : 


A foolish thing it was but a toy— 
And the rain it raineth every day.” 


The John Manningham of this fragment 
of diary is a very real person indeed. The 
very miscellaneousness of its contents shows 
us many sides of him, and enables us to 
know him as he was. Whether he is telling 
stories of Sir Thomas More, on his way 
down to Westminster; or complaining in 
good set terms that the last preacher at the 
Temple Church would not take the trouble 
to make himself heard; or quoting a 
friend’s improper remark respecting the 
ancients of the honourable society (the 
barristers of oldest standing, that is to say) 
that “if you put a case in the first books of 
the law to them, you may presume they have 
forgotten it ; if in the new bookes, you may 
doubt whether they have read it”—in 
each and all we feel we are in contact 


with a once living piece of humanity, and 
through no other relic of that famous Eliza- 
bethan age are we brought nearer, it seems 
to me, to Shakespeare and his fellow-actors. 
There are echoes or premonitions of the 
Shakespearian manner scattered throughout 
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the diary, moreover, that fall very pleasantly 
on the ear. He tells, for example, the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Marston the dramatist :— 


“John Marston the last Christmas he danced 
with Alderman More's daughter, a Spaniard born. 
Fell into a strange commendacion of her witt and 
beauty. When he had done, shee thought to pay 
him home, and told him she thought he was a 

oet. ‘Tis true,’ said he, ‘for poets fayne and 
ye, and soe dyd I when I commended your 
beauty, for you are exceeding foule.’” 


Is it merely coincidence, that we here 
recall a passage of arms between Touchstone 
and Audrey? “The truest poetry is the 
most feigning; and lovers are given to 
poetry ; and what they swear in poetry, may 
be said as lovers, they do feign.” It is 
likely enough that the extravagance of 
young lovers’ sonnets, made to their mis- 
tress’s eyebrow, was a stock-jest in many 
shapes in that era of exuberant flattery. 
There is a more solemn and beautiful echo of 
a Shakesperian thought in a citation made 
by Manningham from some divine or moralist 
unknown :—* Wee come first unwitting, 
weeping and crying into a world of woe, 
and shall we not weep and cry when we 
knowe it?” It was not till three or four 
years later that poor mad Lear repeated 
the thought in those marvellous lines :— 


“Thou must be patient : we came crying hither. 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the 
air 
We waul and cry—I will preach to thee, mark 
me! 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools.” 


And, finally, of the Middle Temple Hall— 
the bricks, as Jack Cade would have said, 
—*are alive at this day to testify it.” The 
exterior, Mr. Halliwell Phillipps tells us, 
“has undergone numerous changes since the 
time of Shakespeare, the old louvre having 
long been removed, the principal entrance 
or porch rebuilt, and the whole exposed to 
a series of repairs and alterations. The 
main features of the interior, however, bear 
practically the same appearance they origin- 
ally presented. It is true that some of the 
minor accessories are of modern date, but 
the beautiful oaken screen and the elegant 
wood-carved roof suffice to convey to us an 
exact idea of the room in which the humours 
of Malvolio delighted an Elizabethan audi- 
ence.” Long may it stand unchanged, 
though the buildings that surround it are 
rapidly being transformed under the hand 
of the restorer. 
ALFRED AINGER. 
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<T was a day in early 
{ October; the sweetest 
autumn day that ever 
blessed this realm of 
England; the lovers 
went together to Horn- 
sey, and wandered in 
the fields lying north 
of the unlucky palace 
on Muswell Hill. They 
are very quiet fields; few people walk in 
them even on Sunday afternoons; the sun 
was bright and the woods were covered with 
patches of red and gold, the blackberries 
were ripe on the hedges—Julia had never 
tasted a blackberry before—and the long 
trailing branches already had their leaves 
painted the most glorious crimson. Presently 
they sat down together and talked, their 
hearts open, and hand in hand, and ready 
to confess each to the other. 

First, it was Julia, though it should have 
been her lover, because it is the man’s busi- 
ness to lead off in such matters. She began, 
with the tears in her eyes, to wonder that 
so short a time should have made so great a 
difference to her, and asked herself if it was 
possible to have lived so long and learned 
so little. But it was all due to her lover 
a “ And oh! Jem, Mr. Bradberry 
will double my wages if I will stay with him ; 
and I can give up the theatre, and your mother 
shall have no cause to be ashamed of me. 
You know, dear, though you fell in love 
with me on the stage, I don’t care for it. It 
seems as if I know it all and how it is done ; 
the place is full of tricks, and they are stale : 
and besides ...oh!... I shall be glad 
to give it up.” 


“If you are glad, Julia,” he replied, “I 
am glad too. I have not spoken to my mother 
about it, but I will this evening. I will 
go home earlier, on purpose, and as soon 
as she approves, dear, we will get married. 
Where shall we live ?” 

“Tf it could be somewhere near fields ;” 
she said, “‘ yet there is the business to look 
after. Jem, don’t let us live in Hoxton or 
Clerkenwell. Don’t you feel choked when 
we go home again after such air as this?” 

Thus they built their simple castles in the 
air and would do this and that and would 
prosper greatly, have no unhappiness, never 
quarrel, never fall into any misfortune, never 
get old, never have any trouble, but live 
together for ever afterwards. Then this 
silly pair kissed each other fondly and pre- 
sently got up and walked along beside the 
straggling hedges. Here they found lovely 
branches of the crimson-leaved bramble with 
fallen leaves of beech and sprays of briony 
and clustering nuts and late wild flowers, 
and so returned home in the evening laden. 

They separated early, at half-past eight 
o'clock, Jem preparing to speak to his mother. 
When they kissed at the corner of Brunswick 
Place, the air should have been charged with 
thunder, ominous flashes of lightning, and 
heavy drops of rain. But there were no 
omens at all of coming disaster, nor any 
presentiments. Julia knew not what omens 
and presentiments might mean ; the London 
girl is the least superstitious of woman- 
kind. Yet even in London a woman should 
have her warnings. 

They parted on this last evening of their 
happiness with no more than the usual pro- 
testations of affection. Jem kissed her as 
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she stood on the door step with the lover’s 
words of passion and endearment, and she 
returned his kiss, murmuring as usual, ‘Oh! 
Jem, you are kind to me!’ 


2 


WHEN the old woman left her, Mrs. Ather- 
ston continued to sit in her back parlour, 
heedless of the afternoon prayer-meeting and 
service of song, to which she had intended to 
go. Her heart was as cold as a stone, her lips 
were set, her eyes fixed, her cheeks pale. The 
door of her shop stood open, but she re- 
garded it not ; the children peeped in, and 
seeing nobody, cried “ Whoop!” and ran 
away ; but she heard nothing. Her son was 
going to marry a girl of a theatre. Why, a 
mother in Israel, if her son had fallen in love 
with a young Midianitish person, would have 
been less grieved and outraged than was this 
poor mother at hearing that her son was en- 
tangled with a theatrical woman. If there 
was one point on which she was more sure 
and certain than another, it was that the 
theatre was the House of the Devil. And 
then her son had deceived her ; not one word 
had he said about the woman. For many 
months she had been unhappy about him. 
Sometimes he came home late at night ; on 
Sundays he would not stay with her, but 
after dinner went off by himself; he had 
broken away from her control : he had long 
since refused to follow her any longer in the 
strict, religious life of the chapel members, 
with their tea-parties, prayer-meetings, Bible- 
classes, lectures and expositions ; and now 
she was to learn, she bitterly said to herself, 
that he had been following in the paths of 
open sin. That was how she put it, never 
doubting but that Julia was a Dalilah, who 
had enticed and overcome her boy. He was 
going to marry her ; she was a girl who had 
an unknown father, and a grandmother, 
also an old servant of the theatre, who spoke 
in affectionate praise of drink. This was 
what his love of freedom had come to ; he was 
a lost boy ; her prayers were vain; he was 
rushing blindfold to the abyss. 

Presently she began mechanically to turn 
over the leaves of her Bible. It seemed as 
if her eyes fell only upon the cursing Psalms, 
the denunciations of the Prophets, and the 
fate of scoffers—that is, of course, those who 
go to the theatre; the sudden ruin of the 
wicked—especially of theatre people; she 
associated everything in her mind with the 
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mad and profligate career which she believed 
her son was leading. When it grew dark 
she lit her gas, and went on with her reading 
and her thoughts. 

At nine o'clock or so Jem came home. He 
hung up his hat and swung into the room with 
his customary masterfulness. To-night he was 
quite happy: he was going to tell his mother 
everything, and he was home early so that 
they could have a good talk. He had neg- 
lected his mother a little perhaps, that would 
be all made up to her now, by Julia. She was 
going to leave the theatre: nothing at all 
need be said about her connection with it: 
Julia was a bookbinder’s accountant—a most 
respectable employment. 

“Well, mother,” he said, airily. “I am 
early to-night because I have something 
very serious to say. I ought to have told 
you before ; but never mind that. Mother, 
I am going to make you happy.” He laid 
his elbows on the table and looked his mother 
in the face with eyes so confiding and a smile 
so frank that her heart yearned within her. 
But the thought of the girl from the theatre 
and the old woman who wanted drink, 
hardened her heart. 

“Go on, James,” she said, severely. 

“Now, mother,” he continued, “it’s the 
Sabbath night, I know, and your head is full 
of the sermon and all. But you and me 
haven’t hit it quite off lately, have we? As 
for me, I never could see the harm of a 
country walk on a Sunday afternoon when 
you're locked up all the week.” 

“Go on, James.”’ She tried her best to be 
hard and unforgiving. Thanks to the sweet 
influence of her sect, she succeeded. ‘Go 
on, James. You have got something to tell 
me.”’ 

“Very well, mother, Iam going to make 
you happy, because I am going to give you a 
daughter-in-law. Not a common flighty sort 
of a girl, you know, but a steady, quiet girl, 
who, I dare say, will go to chapel regular 
when you have got her in hand.” 

A steady, quiet girl! This was a part of 
the great deception. A quiet girl! The 
widow pictured to herself a young person 
with roving eyes, loud laugh, and hair cut 
short, so as to lie, an inch and a half long, 
over the forehead. This was her idea of the 
daughter-in-law whom her son proposed to 
present to her. 

“ Go on,” she added, icily. 

“T made her acquaintance, mother, four 
months ago. I ought to have told you about 
her then, but I didn’t know how far it 


would go, nor if she would be the right kind 
of girl. 


Mother ’’—at the moment he for- 
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got about the theatre— “if you had to pick 
and choose out of all London, you couldn’t 
find a girl you’d like so much. You couldn’t 
really. You'll try to like her, won't you, 
mother? You won't be vexing about whether 
she’s a Baptist, or a Primitive Methodist, or 
whether she’s saved or not, and had convic- 
tion of sin and that, will you now?” 

“Go on,” said his mother. 

“ Well, that is about all I’ve got to say 
about her. Next Sunday, mother, she shall 
come to— to—” he could not help the hesi- 
tation, because, how would Julia like it !— 
“she shall come to chapel with us.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“That's all about her,” replied the lad, 
cheerfully. “But I say, mother, there’s 
trouble again at the stall. To-morrow is 
the day, you know, and I’m behind again— 
I’m three pounds behind. I know it’s the 
fifth time and I declare I’m as careful as I 
can be ; I believe somebody steals the books. 
Three pounds is a lot of money, isn’t it? 
But you’ve got more than that belonging to 
me—a good many hundreds more. And I 
must have the money tomorrow before 
twelve o’clock—I must.” 

“ Softly-—softly, James. Must is not the 
word.” The money belonged to the young 
man who was already of age, but his mother 
had it and kept it, because to part with it 
was parting with power, and he did not 
know that he could legally take it, when- 
ever he pleased. Power? why, it might 
mean the salvation of his soul! “ Softly, 
James. Before you get that money we must 
have a little further explanation. How has 
that three pounds been lost? In Sabbath- 
breaking and bad company ¢” 

“No: nor yet in country walks on Sun- 
day in good company. It’s only that the 
accounts have got a little wrong. Now, 
mother, don’t let us begin about Sabbath- 
breaking, please. I always do get my accounts 
muddled. You know I do.” 

“In what company did you take these 
walks ?”’ 

“In Julia’s.” His cheek grew red and his 
eyes flashed. There was danger ahead. 

“Julia is her name, is it? She is, you 
said——” 

“She keeps his accounts for a bookbinder 
in the City Road.” 

“ James,” said his mother calmly, “ you 
are a liar!” 

The boy sprang to his feet, and banged his 
fist upon the table. 

“Tam not a liar. She keeps the accounts 
at Bradberry’s the bookbinder’s.” 

“You are a liar, James. She is a painted 
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Creature, and she acts at the Grecian Theatre. 
I know all. You are a liar, James, whose lot 
is in the Pit with devils to dwell. She is 
a painted acting hussy. You are a liar.” 
She spoke without external wrath, but 
judicially. 

“She keeps the books all day and she goes 
on the boards all the evening. Poor Julia!” 

His mother was silent. 

“ After all,” cried the boy, “I am not 
obliged to consult you about my wife. If 
you like her, very well: if you don’t I can’t 
help it. There isn’t in the world a better 
girl than Julia.” 

“ You will give her up,” said his mother. 

“T will not give her up. Nothing shall 
make me give her up.” 

“You want this money to-morrow morning. 
You shall not have it, unless you give her 
up.” 

“ T will not give her up.” His cheek paled 
and he trembled from head to foot. “Mother, 
do you know what you are saying! The 
House never lets anybody off. They make 
an example of every one who is short, on 
principle. Do you know what you are 
saying?” 

“Give her up,” she said. 
actress.” 

“ Let me have the money,” he cried. 
is mine. My father left it to me.” 

“ Not to be wasted on play-acting. Give 
her up.” 

“T will never give her up.” 

“Then you shall have no money.” 

He stared at his mother, his very lips 
white. Could she know what her words 
meant ? 

He told her in plain unmistakable terms. 

“Give her up,” she repeated. “ You shall 
not have the money unless you give her up.” 

“Is this your last word?” he asked. 

“Give her up,” she said. 

He slowly rose and took his hat. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ you will remember, 
afterwards, that no one but yourself done it. 
I haven’t stolen the money. It’s only got 
behind. Anybody can get behind. I’ve 
been so happy that I didn’t count it up 
regular. No one but yourself done it. All 
the rest of your life you'll remember that. 
As for me, if you refuse me the money I 
swear you shall never see me again, whatever 
happens. And as for your religion, if people 
who do such things to their sons are taken 
to Heaven, I pray they will never take me. 
Say it once more ; so that I may never again 
bear to think of you. Say it again, so that 
I can face the worst and remember that you, 
and none but you, done it.” 


’ 


“Give up your 


“Tt 
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“Give her up,” she said, looking him 
in the face with hard and determined eyes. 
“ Blasphemer, give her up.” 

He hesitated: he put on his hat—he took 
it off—he looked about the room. It was 
the room in which he had been brought up ; 
the little living room behind the shop in which 
he had played at his mother’s knee. He was 
leaving it for the last time; he was going 
forth to certain and life-long disgrace. 

“ Mother!” he cried once more, throwing 
out his arms. 

“ Give up the painted woman,” she repeated 
fiercely. 

He put on his hat and left her. 

All that night he walked up and down the 
street under Julia’s room. She was asleep 
behind the window, that he knew. If she 
had been awake she might have put her head 
out of the window, and talked with her lover. 
But she was asleep—she was tired—she had 
been for a long walk, and her head was full 
of briars and blackberries, and woods with 
golden leaves; she was sound asleep and 
dreaming happily. She didn’t wake even at 
the fall of the step she knew so well. At 
five o'clock he felt faint and went to an early 
coffee-house for some breakfast. Then he 
wandered aimlessly about until it was time 
to open his stall at the railway station ; and 
there he stood, anxious, haggard, heavy-eyed, 
waiting the hour of doom. 

And in the parlour behind the shop sat his 
mother. She said to herself from time to 
time, with dry lips, “ I have wrestled to save 
his soul,’ but she could not rise from her 
chair, and she sat there all the night expect- 
ing the boy to come home and make submis- 
sion. He had always been a dutiful boy 
hitherto. Besides, he must have the money. 
He would come back. He could not do 
without the money. But the daylight broke 
through the dingy blinds of the room behind 
the shop, and the sun rose upon the grimy 
back yard, and the boy did not come back. 


WE: 


On Monday afternoon Julia sat at the 
high desk in the little dingy counting-house 
over her books. From the workshop came 
the usual sounds of business, the regular 
thud of the steam-engine, the hammering and 
stamping, with the smell of sour paste, to 
which she was accustomed. Her thoughts 
were so pleasant that she stopped in her work 
from time to time to lose herself in a dream 
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of happiness. Why, only four months ago, 
she did not know what was even meant 
by happiness, or if there were such a thing 
allotted to mankind, any more than an omnibus 
horse understands the freedom of his wild 
brothers. And now she had been happy for 
a whole summer, though her work was quite 
as hard, and the grandfather quite as trying, 
and the theatre quite as noisy and hot. A 
whole summer of happiness ! 

Truly, considering the thing from the last 
century point of view, when happiness was 
considered as strictly limited to the landed 
gentry, and only usurped, so to speak, by 
the better class of merchants, she ought 
to have been satisfied, seeing that her 
“betters” often get little more than four solid 
months of perfect happiness in their whole 
lives. Yet she was not satisfied. Happiness 
is a thing which never satisfies. Unreason- 
able people have even laid claim to nothing 
short of a right—a right, if you please—to 
seventy years’ solid happiness ; and grumble 
when they get instead no more than fifty 
years or so of misery and disappointment. 
What ought Julia to have looked for in her 
humble position and considering her birth! 
To-day, however, she was quite happy, with a 
feeling of physical strength which came of 
all their Sunday walks, the fresh air, and 
the birth of sweet thoughts ; a feeling of 
strength which was new and delightful. She 
gently crooned, as she added up the figures, 
a tune which had neither beginning nor end 
—and indeed, she was not fond of music, 
because she always had to stand just in 
front of the orchestra, and if you are within 
a couple of feet of the big drum, the bassoon, 
or the French horn, every night, you are apt 
to get a disturbed idea of tune, and to form 
incomplete theories on the subject of music. 
Presently Mr. Bradberry came in from his 
daily round among his customers. He too 
was in great good temper because he had 
just done a good stroke in forty-shilling 
work. 

“ Julia,” he said, “the sooner you give up 
your grandmother and the theatre and get 
married to that young fellow the better, mind 
that. I saw the old woman yesterday walk- 
ing down Goswell Road, near his mother’s 
shop, and I hope she hasn’t been contriving 
mischief. Don’t you think I’m going to 
give you more money for her.” 

Julia smiled and went on adding up. 

“ As for your spark, my girl, he’s a good- 
looking sort of a chap, and you'll make a 
pretty couple. I’ve had my eye on him a 


good while, and I’ve given him my mind 
A smart young fellow but 


more than once. 
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a little careless. Keep him with a tight rein 
when you're married. But a guod lad. And 
he’s fond of you, Julia, and that goes a long 
way. What does he think of the old 
woman ¢” 

“He has never seen her. I’ve told him 
all about her. But I don’t want him to be 
giving her money for drink.” 

“ Did you tell him about Saturday night?” 

“Oh, yes! I told him all. I haven't hid 
anything from Jem, and don’t mean to.” 

“ Well, I suppose that’s the best way to 
begin. I was never married myself, and 
never wanted, finding it quite enough to 
manage the girls up stairs without a wife as 
well. No secrets from each other. Seems a 
sound way of beginning, doesn’t it? espe- 
cially when there’s none to hide. Have you 
seen his mother yet?” 

“No,” said Julia, 
her last night.” 

“T know her,” Mr. Bradberry continued. 
“When I heard where she lived and who she 
was I went to see her. She keeps a little 
shop for stationery, books, and papers, and 
such, and is patronised by her connection, 
which is Baptist. She’s one of those who 
torture their lives with thinking of their 
souls. Give her a wide berth, Julia, and 
don’t let her make mischief between you. 
Such as her are best in their chapels, where 
they can sit upright and pity the poor souls 
outside.” 

Just then the door opened and a woman in 
a widow’s capandcrapescamein. Her white 
face betokened the most violent agitation. 

“It’s the very woman!” cried Mr. Brad- 
berry. “It’s the boy’s mother !” 

Julia got down quickly from her desk and 
placed herself beside the old bookbinder as 
if for protection. For the woman—Jem’s 
mother—glared at her with a rage that was 
for a while speechless. The sight of the 
woman’s eyes terrified the girl. What was 
the matter with her ? 

“Ts this the Creature?” she cried at last, 
pointing with a trembling finger, and asking 
the question of Mr. Bradberry. 

“If you mean Julia, and your son’s sweet- 
heart, it is,’ he replied. “As for creature 
—if you come to that o 

“Oh!” She paused for a few moments and 
then—then—the torrent of her wrath over- 
flowed, and with the eloquence of a maddened 
woman she poured forth such reproaches, 
charges, and accusations with such a string 
of names, every one of the worst and vilest, 
as such a woman so outraged, so prejudiced, 
in such madness of shame and rage as then 
possessed her, could command. 


“Jem was to speak to 
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Julia caught the old man’s hand but made 
no reply. 

“Steady, Julia, steady. Let the woman 
have her say. Steady, my girl, don’t answer 
back. Easy to call names. Best hold our 
tongues. It’s Jem’s mother, my dear. Pity 
poor Jem. “Tisn’t his fault. Don’t give 
her a handle. As for you, ma’am, the sooner 
you've done the better, because this is a 
respectable office, and such things as you've 
said mustn’t be said to any girl in this place. 
If the girl wasn’t Julia, and her young man 
your son, you would have been run out neck 
and crop long ago. Don’t cry, Julia.” 

“Oh !” said Mrs. Atherston, panting, with 
her hand to her heart. “Oh! that I should 
live to see my son disgraced for ever for the 
sake of a painted——” 

“Draw it mild, ma’am. Where's the 
disgrace? As for this girl, she’s as good as 
gold, and your son isn’t worthy to have such 
a wife. Where's the disgrace? Come now, 
give over calling names. Where's the 
disgrace?” 

“Good?” she cried. “Good? When she 
play-acts in short petticoats at the Grecian 
Theatre? Good ? When it’s through her that 
my son is in prison—and his good name— 





Oh! thank God his father is dead—his 
good name 
“ Prison?” cried Julia. ‘Jem in prison? 


What has he done?” 

“Stolen the money to pay for your wicked 
and sinful extravagances. Oh!..... 
(Again the names which conveyed her mean- 
ing without the least room for doubt.) 

“ Jem never stole any money!” cried Julia. 

“Stolen the money—for you. Gone to 
prison—for you. Disgraced for life—for you. 
Oh! I kept him all I could from the evil 
woman. I warned him. ‘Her feet go down 
to death, her steps take hold on hell.’ It 
was for your sake—oh! for you—and for 
your sake he refused to make submission and 
have the money to set him right.” 

“How much was it?” asked Mr. Bradberry. 

“Three pounds he was short. I offered it 
to him if he would submit and give up the 
wicked woman.” 

“ You offered it him? Miserable woman!”’ 
The old man banged the table with his fist. 
“You have sent your son to gaol for the 
sake of your cursed obstinacy and your 
ignorance. Go—you shall stay here no 
longer ! ” 

A man must not lift his hand upon a 
woman save in the way of kindness, but 
Mr. Bradberry literally hurled himself upon 
Mrs. Atherston, and pushed her, still crying 
reproaches upon poor Julia, into the street. 
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She stood there upon the kerbstone for ten 
minutes longer, waiting for Julia to come 
out. Then she turned and walked quickly 
home. 

Yes ; the books had been inspected and the 
stock examined, and Jem was three pounds 
short. 

The rule of the House was like the rule 
of the London bankers: every man who is 
short in his accounts is prosecuted for em- 
bezzlement. The rule is perfectly well under- 
stood. Those who take service in the House 
know that no exception is ever made, no 
pardon ever extended. To use for their own 
purposes the moneys belonging to the House 
is embezzlement. Four times before, on the 
approach of the auditor, Jem had found him- 
self a pound or two short. Four times his 
mother made it up for him in good time. Now 
he was three pounds short and his mother 
refused to give him the money. 

He was smitten with the blindness which 
sometimes falls upon men before their ruin ; 
had he gone to Mr. Bradberry he could have 
borrowed the money from him. Julia herself 
had saved a good deal more since she began 
to refuse her grandmother. But he could 
only think of the undeserved reproaches of 
his mother and her refusal to help him. 
And so he did nothing, and was taken by 
the auditor to the central office. Perhaps 
—I do not know—but perhaps, in spite of 
the rule, he might still have saved himself 
by sending for Mr. Bradberry, but he said 
nothing ; he offered no excuses ; he made no 
attempt to defend himself; he suffered it to 
be understood that he had wilfully and 
deliberately stolen the money in a lump, 
instead of being careless day after day about 
the pence until the loss swelled up to so 
frightful an amount. 

Then he was taken by a policeman to 
Clerkenwell and charged. He said nothing, 
and was remanded till next day. 

“Cheer up, Julia,” said Mr. Bradberry. 
“Tt is but a little sum. Three pounds! Why, 
I will lend it to him, You wait here while I 
take it to the head office. I'll bring the boy 
back with me.” 

Alas! he little understood the procedure 
of acriminal court. The boy was a prisoner. 
At the head office they refused to take the 
money. The case, they said, was a bad one, 


he was young and had been promoted and 
trusted ; his mother had been to them about 
it; the woman was greatly to be pitied, but 
in justice to their own people, they must pro- 
secute. Besides, it appeared from the mother’s 
statement, that her son had fallen into bad 
For the sake of their employés 


company. 
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they would not show leniency to one who 
kept bad company. 

“It’s a lie,” cried Mr. Bradberry, in a 
rage. ‘The boy’s mother is a mad woman. 
She knows nothing about it. He has never 
been in bad company.” 

Then they told him that they could not 
have violent people there, and they shoved 
him out. So he returned sorrowful and 
ashamed and hanging his head. 

“Julia,” he said, trying to keep up her 
heart, “have courage. Ill go and give 
evidence myself to-morrow.” 


Vil. 


JULIA went to the Police Court with Mr. 
Bradberry and took a seat in the last bench 
of the public gallery. The old man spoke 
without ceasing all the way on the certainty 
of the boy’s acquittal. What was it—three 
pounds? The wrong addition of a column. 
Julia herself sometimes added up wrong ; as 
for replacing the money, he was ready to do 
it himself ; why, there was not a more honest 
lad in all London; let Julia cheer up, all 
would be well. He spoke so fast and so con- 
fidently, indeed, that a more experienced per- 
son than Julia might have perceived his 
anxiety. Outside the court the pavement was 
crowded with little groups of people, friends 
of the prisoners ; the individuals vary from 
day to day, but the groups always seem the 
same; most of them are women; a good 
many carry babies in their arms, some of 
them have their heads tied up. They are all 
passionately arguing the case from their own 
point of view. From time to time one de- 
taches herself from the rest and rushes, not 
without a wild, tragic gesture, into the Court, 
where she will give eager and impassioned 
evidence, or will sit in the gallery and grind 
her teeth because she is not allowed to curse 
the Court. 

The gallery is only a little square box with 
four benches, capable of holding about thirty 
people ; those who sat there were like those 
who stood outside, but Julia took no notice 
of them. People who live in Hoxton do not 
pay much attention to the external appear- 
ance of other people, even though their heads 
be tied up in blood-stained handkerchiefs, or 
their eyes blackened, or their faces stam 
with every kind of ungovernable passion. It 
was not to see these people she had come, but 
to see the Court and to see her lover in his 
trouble. Jem steal money? Jem a thief 
Never ! 
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In front of the gallery was a narrow pas- 
sage, in which stood a very big policeman ; 
and next to that was the prisoners’ dock, for 
all the world like a family pew: then came 
an open space with a table and seats for 
clerks and solicitors ; and lastly, surrounded 
by red curtains, the magistrate’s desk and 
seat. When this terrible man, who has power 
given to him to lock up people, take away 
their good name, and bring shame and 
disgrace upon a whole family, took his seat, 
they began to bring in the cases. First, 
the drunken and disorderly cases, men and 
women whose faces Julia seemed to know— 
it is an odd thing about London that if 
you walk about it long enough you seem to 
know all the faces there are. Some of them 
were old and grey-headed ; Julia thought of 
her grandfather: some were women, old, 
young, and middle-aged ; but she had seen 
many such women before ; one was a young 
gentleman who said his name was William 
Smith and that he was a medical student ; 
he was fined, and a friend who happened to 
be in Court paid the fine for him, and they 
went off together, the medical student look- 
ing ashamed of himself, and envious perhaps 
of the happy lot of those upon whom strong 
drink comes with smiles and friendly speech, 
because such do never wander into a dock, 
but are lovingly propped against the wall by 
policemen or led gently home. It is a mis- 
fortune for a gentleman to get quarrelsome 
in his cups. 

When these cases had been all disposed of, 
there came the more serious charges. First. 
a man was brought up for stealing a pair 
of boots. He was a most miserable creature, 
who looked as if he had once been respect- 
able and once been handsome. He was 
remanded in order that something more 
might be found out about him. And then 
there was a fellow with a bullet-head and 
no forehead to speak of, who had knocked 
down an old man and robbed him of 
twopence. He too was remanded, in order 
that his history might be inquired into, 
and a black history it very probably proved 
to be. 

Then came—alas! alas !—the case of James 
Atherston. 

The girl at the back of the Court caught 
her breath and trembled when her lover 
stepped into the shameful dock. His cheek 
was flushed and angry, his teeth were set ; 
he grasped the bar before him with both 
hands, and stood upright, gazing straight 
before him ; but he saw nothing, because his 
soul was filled with a burning rage; it was 
his own mother who had brought him here— 
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it was his mother who had slandered his girl 
—his own mother. 

The case was briefly stated, and Jem was 
asked to plead. He shook his head and 
murmured something which the Court took 
to mean “Not Guilty.” Then a solicitor 
rising, said that he was instructed by the 
House which employed the prisoner to state 
that they were compelled to prosecute every 
case of embezzlement. Another solicitor said 
that he was instructed to defend the prisoner, 
and that he should not deny the alleged 
deficit, but he should show that the character 
of the prisoner had been excellent until he 
had fallen into bad company, and fallen into 
the hands of a designing woman, and he 
should therefore wish the magistrate to deal 
leniently with the prisoner. 

At the words “designing woman” Julia 
clasped her hands tight, but made no sign. 

Then the principal witness deposed to the 
deficit in the cash, but stated that the books 
had been correctly kept, without any attempt 
at falsifying the accounts, nor did the prisoner 
try to conceal the deficit ; on being asked by 
the witness if he could not make it up, he 
said that his mother had refused to give him 
the money. 

The magistrate here remarked that he 
supposed his mother had not the money to 
give. 

“No,” said the witness, “his mother is a 
very respectable woman with a shop and 
some money of her own. But she refused 
to help him.” 

“That,” said the magistrate, “is very 
extraordinary.” 

“She came to the House when it was too 
late,” said the witness, “and offered the 
money, and said that she would have given it 
to him before, but he refused to give up his 
bad ways and company.” 

Then the policeman who took the lad into 
custody gave his evidence. And then the 
solicitor who was defending the prisoner called 
his mother, and Mrs. Atherston herself stepped 
into the witness-box. 

She was pale, her lips were set firm, and 
her eyes were hard. But she would not look 
at her son, who, for his part, fixed his eyes 
upon her with a kind of stupor. What had 
he done that his own mother should have 
brought this evil upon him ? 

She said that her son was twenty-one years 
of age, and had always been a good son to 
her and steady in his habits, though not yet 
convinced of sin; that it was not until the 
spring of that year that he began to come 
home late at night, and to spend his Sabbaths 
in riot with profligate companions, that she 
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had only just discovered that he had formed 
an acquaintance with a wicked woman— 
here Mr. Bradberry groaned, but Julia seemed 
not to hear—who was a dancer or acting 
person at the Grecian Theatre, “one of those,” 
she added, “who is on the way going down to 
the Chambers of Death.” It was to find the 
money for these debaucheries that he spent 
all his own wages and the money of his 
employers. 

The magistrate asked her if she had re- 
fused to give him the money ¢ 

She said she had offered him the money on 
the simple condition of giving up this girl— 
that he was infatuated with her and refused. 

“You knew,” said the magistrate, “ that 
if he could not make up his accounts, he 
would be brought here.” 

“T knew that,” she said. ‘The shame 
and disgrace will be upon my head all the 
rest of my life; but I would rather a thousand 
times that he were in a gaol than throwing 
away his soul in the company of wicked 
women. In prison he will have, I suppose, 
his Bible to read, and he cannot break the 
Sabbath. Perhaps he will forget the woman.” 

Mr. Bradberry, grinding his teeth, looked 
sharply at Julia. She was listening with 
bowed head and clasped hands, but she made 
no sign. No more bad words could hurt her 
now. 

“T have no other witnesses, sir,’ said the 
solicitor. 

Then Mr. Bradberry rose and asked per- 
mission to say a word in evidence. He went 
into the witness-box and was sworn. Then 
he began to say that he knew both the young 
man and the girl to whom he was engaged ; 
that he had employed the girl for some 
years —_ 

Here the magistrate interrupted him, say- 
ing that he wished to give the prisoner the 
benefit of previous good character, and that 
the young woman had better not be brought 
into the case any more. In fact he spoke 
out of the kindness of his heart, and because 
a simple vague impression of bad company 
and a shadowy Dalilah is better for a prisoner 
than an exact description of orgies and profli- 
gacy. If it is only known in general terms 
that the Idle Apprentice has fallen into bad 
ways he is not regarded with anything like 
the contempt which is his lot when Hogarth 
draws those ways with unsparing pencil. 
Therefore the magistrate bade Mr. Brad- 
berry stand aside, and asked the prisoner 
what he had to say for himself. Jem shook 
his head ; he had nothing ; if he had said any- 
thing it would have been in railing and bitter- 
ness against his mother; it was she who had 
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brought this evil upon him ; his own mother 
had done it. And so his tongue clave unto 
the roof of his mouth, and he said nothing, 
but shook his head. 

Then the magistrate said that it was a very 
painful case: here was evidently a young 
man carefully and religiously brought up, 
who had fallen into temptation—the world 
was full of such temptations—he wished all 
such young men in London could learn a 
lesson from this case, of the misery which 
follows upon bad company and the society of 
ballet girls and the like. And then he 
sentenced the prisoner to four months’ im- 
prisonment, and the case was over, and Jem 
taken from the dock and led out of sight. 
The next case was called on; the solicitor 
for the defence began to whisper with the 
solicitor for the prosecution, and they laughed 
together ; and Julia thought it strange that 
they should laugh ; and she saw Mrs. Ather- 
ston with set lips walk quickly out of the 
Court, 

“Come, Julia,” said Mr. Bradberry, “we 
have done no good: let us go home.” 

They went back together to the bookbind- 
ing shop. It was two o'clock. Mr. Brad- 
berry sent out for some dinner, but Julia 
refused to take any, and sat down saying 
nothing. Then she took off her hat and 
jacket, climbed upon her high stool, and 
opened her books, and sat over them till 
six o'clock. 

Mr. Bradberry presently went away and 
left her alone. 

At five o’clock he returned. 

“Julia,” he said, “it was your grand- 
mother went round to Jem’s mother, and 
told her you were engaged at the theatre. 
Did it on purpose to make mischief, because 
she was afraid you'd marry, and she’d have 
to go into the House.” 

Julia turned her sad eyes heavily upon 
him, but said nothing. 

In the evening she went to the theatre as 
usual and played her part. That is to say 
she was beautifully dressed in a pink and 
white frock, shorter than is at present worn 
in society, with an apron stuck all over with 
bunches of pink ribbons, had pink ribbons 
at her shoulders, and a pretty little straw 
hat with pink ribbons : she was one of a bevy 
of village maidens, and while the heroine 
was dragged away by the villain, she turned 
her eyes upon the pit, and smiled upon whole 
rows of young fellows, whose hearts beat 
faster only to think how happy would be 
the shepherd who could call so sweet a 
creature his own. 

When she could get away it was already 
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past eleven. The dancing platform was 
deserted and the orchestra was empty: but 
dancing was going on in the great hall where 
the band was playing. 

She stopped and looked at the scene. Then 
there fell upon her, suddenly, and for the 
first time in her life, a full sense of what 
the magistrate meant, and Jem’s mother 
meant, and the solicitor meant, and every- 
body understood. Why, in this vulgar 
Ranelagh, this workgirls’ Vauxhall, there 


were in plenty—-what Jem’s mother had. 


called her. Everybody thought the same of 
her except Mr. Bradberry. It was she, and 
no other, who had dragged the poor boy to 
prison. Everybody said so. 

She ought to have understood the thing 
fully before: but she did not: nor, indeed, 
could she ever understand why they so re- 
garded her. If you see every night of your 
life—from nine to nineteen—the same scene, 
you think nothing of it: you attach no 
meaning to it. Now, however, the theatre 
and her grandmother—half her life —suddenly 
became impossible: she could never stand 
upon the stage again, or enter again the 
gates of the Royal Grecian. 

She saw, standing in the doorway, with 
others, a girl she knew as one of Mr. Brad- 
berry’s folders, one of the thousands of 
London girls who live by themselves, and 
enjoy perfect freedom. 

“Emily,” she said, “I’m not going home 
any more. Take me with you for to 
night.” 

“Why, Julia,” the other cried, “surely 
you are not—— ” 

“T’m never going to my grandmother's 
any more. Let me go home with you to- 
night.” 


VII. 


Julia did not go any more to the theatre, 
nor did she go home to her grandmother. 
She got a bedroom for herself, and she con- 
tinued to keep the books for Mr. Bradberry 
and to collect the moneys due to him. This 
took her all the day. In the evening she sat 
by herself in her room thinking. She had 
never got into the habit of reading, and she 
had no friends, and she wanted no amuse- 
ment, so she sat thinking and remembering. 
Sometimes, however, she remained in the 
office with the old man, who smoked his pipe 
and discoursed on the iniquity of people being 
allowed to be poor. Julia listened, but said 
nothing ; yet it was some sort of company 
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for her. She had become quite silent, and 
in fact, had gone back to her old style, and 
was again a passive, silent girl, who took the 
work that was assigned to her and did it 
faithfully. She never grumbled, or com- 
plained, or seemed to think that she had a 
claim to anything or rights of her own, or 
reason for expecting any good fortune. The 
elasticity was gone out of her feet; the 
colour had left her cheek; her shoulders 
were round again ; her chest was flat ; she 
looked upon the ground as she walked ; 
the little fineries with which she decked 
herself to walk with Jem all vanished, and 
were no more seen. 

Yet she could not quite go back to the old 
monotony. The Sunday spent in the former 
way would have been intolerable. Therefore, 
on that day, when it was fine, she went out 
by herself and wandered alone among the 
fields and country lanes which Jem had shown 
her ; the fields were now wet and swampy, the 
hedges were bare, the ditches where she had 
picked the wild flowers were full of dead, 
brown leaves; she walked along the wet 
paths over the swampy grass, living over 
again the happy days she had spent here 
with her lover: or she sat crouched upon 
the steps of a stile in the lonely place, 
whither no one came but herself, remember- 
ing the sunshine and happiness of the 
summer, while the morning turned into 
afternoon, and the short winter’s day closed 
in. Then she would remember that Jem was 
in prison and that she was the bad company 
who brought him there, and would go slowly 
home and sit in her solitary room. <A sad 
and unhealthy life! Always, with the recol- 
lection of the past joy, the reproach that all 
the mischief was her own doing. Her lover 
was sitting in a prison cell, dressed in prison 
garb. Poor Jem! Poor Jem! He had 
fallen into bad company. She was the bad 
company ; she was the wicked woman whom 
the magistrate held up as a warning; it 
was she who had led him astray from the 
paths of virtue. They said this because 
she was a theatre girl. Otherwise no one 
would have said it. And she had been in 
the theatre since she could walk, and never 
knew that she was wicked. It was strange. 

I once read a story of a little girl who 
had to make her first confession. In her 
desire to clear her soul of all its sins, she 
learned from a book (kindly provided by the 
Church for the purpose) all possible sins, 
together with those that were impossible for 
her. Then she knelt before her priest and 
awakened him from the drowsy half atten- 
tion with which I am told these functionaries 
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receive children’s confessions, by a confession 
of the most startling kind. It began with 
the commoner forms of sin, such as murder, 
robbery, sacrilege, and so forth, going steadily 
up the scale to gormandising and guzzling. 
Never was priest so astonished. 

If Julia had met a priest and that priest 
had ordered her to kneel down and confess, 
she would have said : “ I ama painted hussy ; 
I am an abandoned woman; I have led a 
young man into sin ; to his ruin and undoing ; 
I am bad company; my feet lead to the 
chambers of death ; my wickedness should be 
a warning and an example to all young men.” 
And, to questions of more detail, she would 
have added that the work of ruin had been 
accomplished by nothing worse than walking 
in the fields with him, where others walked, 
and taking tea in tea-gardens, where others 
took tea. I wish Julia had met that priest. 

When the Sunday was wet, and she could 
not go into the country, Julia went timidly, 
because she did not feel as if she had any 
business there, to the churches and chapels. 
The music and singing pleased her, the 
service was some kind of show, the nature 
of which she only imperfectly understood. 
Once or twice she went to Salvation Army 
meetings, where the clanging of the cymbals, 
the blowing of the trumpets, and the shout- 
ing of the speakers brought back remini- 
secences of the melodrama; when all the 
people sang together, and she saw the infec- 
tion of religious fervour spreading from 
bench to bench, and men and women 
clutching each other, and weeping aloud and 
calling out “Glory,” her heart too, was 
moved and she shed tears which seemed to be 
those of conviction. But when they exhorted 
her to step forth and sit on the stool of 
repentance and to cast her sins before the 
Cross, she hardened again, because she was 
ignorant of having committed any sin, though 
she certainly had the misfortune to have 
been a girl of the theatre. 

Early in December, perhaps brought on by 
her lonely walks in the winter fields, her 
cough came back to her and tore her to 
pieces: in January it became worse, giving 
her no rest night or day, so that she grew 
thinner in the cheek and her shoulders grew 
rounder and her chest more hollow. 

Then Mr. Bradberry took her out of her 
lodging, and gave her a bedroom, I believe 
it was his own, over his office, and would not 
let her go out at all except in the daytime, 
and then only when there was no cold wind. 
His manner was soft and kind now to the 
girl; he tried to find things that would 
tempt her to eat; he got a doctor for her and 
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made her take medicines, and he set himself, 
with all the art he knew, to lift the despair 
and gloom off the poor girl’s soul, setting 
forth, first, that Jem would soon be out again 
and must be received with welcome and a 
smile, because he had done nothing wrong at 
all, unless carelessness was wrong ; and that, as 
for herself, she had nothing to reproach herself 
with, because of all the innocent girls in the 
world, she was the most innocent, and so 
forth. But his words had no other effect 
than to make her cry, and when he spoke of 
her lover coming out of prison, she shuddered, 
because he would doubtless have forgotten 
her, as his mother hoped ; or he would have 
learned to think of her as bad company, and 
so be ashamed ever to speak to her again. 
You see, after a girl has had so many hard 
words said to her, a few kind ones easily 
make her cry. 

I think it was on the afternoon of the last 
Sunday in February—Jem was to come out 
on the first Monday in March-—that Mr. 
Bradberry met, walking im the City Road 
together, Julia’s grandfather and grand- 
mother. They were out for the day, by per- 
mission of the Master; in fact, they now wore 
the beautiful and tasteful uniform of the St. 
Luke’s workhouse. Nobody could look more 
venerable, more virtuous, or more hardly 
used by Fortune than this pair. It seemed 
to passers-by as if they must have spent their 
all in good works and acts of charity, which 
accounted for their condition of truly honour- 
able poverty, so creamy white was the old 
man’s hair, so serene the old woman’s coun- 
tenance. 

Mr. Bradberry stopped in front of them 
and snorted. 

“ As for Julia, now ” he began. 

“Oh! the wicked and ungrateful hussy !”’ 
said the grandmother. “Oh! to go away 
and leave her old grand “sg 

“ As for Julia,” he repeated, interrupting, 
“T believe she’s dying. I thought Id tell 
you, not that I am going to let you see her 
or trouble her last days, poor thing. She’s 
got no money for you; but I tell you what 
I'll do. Yes; you used to get drunk once 
a week at least out of her money. Well, 
Julia shall give you one more chance. There ! 
Go along with you and drink it up. It’s the 
last you'll have.” He handed them two or 
three shillings which the old woman snatched, 
and then the pair walked on in silence, and 
Mr. Bradberry stood with his hands in his 
pockets looking after them. “Poor girl!” 








he murmured, “she never had a fair chance. 
Oh! Nobody ought to be poor.” 
At eight o’clock one Monday morning Jem 
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was liberated. Coming out of prison, I am 
given to understand, is even worse than 
going in, for such offenders as this young 
man. When he passed through the accursed 
gates and stood in the street, a free man 
again, his cheek reddened with the shame 
which he had hardly felt in the cell, and his 
heart fell low as lead, and his eyes swam so 
that he saw nothing. Then some one touched 
him on the arm, and he recovered and turned 
his head. 

It was his mother. Jem groaned and 
shrank back with a look of horror. 

“You?” he cried, shaking her off with a 
gesture which she will never forget. “ You, 
who put me in there and disgraced me for 
life? You come to see my shame ?”’ 

“1 am here,” she replied, “to know how 
goes with your soul. Have you repented?” 
“ Repented !” 

“The man Bradberry came to me last 
night,” she went on coldly. “He tells me 
that the woman—your former companion— 
has been struck down by Heaven in her 
iniquities—her cup being full—and is now 
dying. He accused me of causing her death 
—but that is nothing. Save once when I told 
her plain truth about herself, I have not 
meddled with her. Go to her therefore, and, 
if possible, repent together.” 

He listened no longer, but rushed away. I 
think that he will never see his mother any 
more. 

He thought nothing of Julia’s wasted face 
and weakness and vanished beauty. As soon 
as she lifted her great eyes wistfully when he 
opened the door, the old love came back to 
him—but it had never left him—with a 
yearning tenderness, and a bitterness of 
self-reproach he had never felt in the 
prison. He threw himself on his knees 
before her, and caught her hands. “Oh! 
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Julia, Julia!” he cried, “‘ forgive me. It is 
I who have brought this suffering upon you. 
I did not know, indeed I didn’t. I thought 
my accounts were square—lI did indeed—and 
my mother would not give me my own 
money. Oh! Julia.” He burst into such tears 
and weeping as went to her very heart. 
“No, Jem,” she said, weeping with him, 
“ you mustn’t cry. It was my fault. Every- 
body says it was my fault. The magistrate 





said so. Forgive me and go away. You 
mustn’t keep bad company any more. But 


I didn’t know. I didn’t mean to be bad 
company for you. I loved you too much to 
harm you, Jem. Don’t think I meant it. 
Oh! Jem, you were kind to me!” 

He swore, kissing her and weeping again, 
that he would never leave her any more. 
Her cough should go away. She should get 
strong again. But she shook her head. 

“No, Jem,” she said. “I am going to die. 
The Doctor says I shall die very soon. He 
told Mr. Bradberry so. And oh, Jem! 
there’s never been an hour but I’ve been 
with you in your prison. Even at night 
I seemed to sit with you and hear your poor 
heart beat. Poor Jem! Don’t take on. 
Oh! don’t take on, Jem, about me. There’s 
many and many better than me in the world 
—not theatre girls, you know—girls your 
mother will like. Don’t mind me. Mr. 
Bradberry says it doesn’t hurt to die. And 
perhaps, he says—he doesn’t know, but per- 
haps—there’ll be flowers and hedges like 
Muswell Hill.” 

“Yes,” said Jem. “ Yes; there’s bound 
to be, Julia. There’s bound to be.” 

“Stay with me, Jem. Oh! I am so glad 
to get you back again! Stay with me, Jem, 
won't you? Stay with me. You won't go 
away, will you? Oh! Jem, you are kind 
to me!” 

Watter Besant. 


to 








THE KID AND THE WOLF—THE FABLE. 


Drawn by RanpoLten CALpEcorTT. 


A Kid standing on a housetop and seeing a Wolf going by railed and jeered at him. “It is not 


you, you stupid fellow, who are railing at me,” said the Wolf, “but the place you stand on.” 
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THE KID AND THE WOLF—APPLICATION. 


Drawn by Raxpo_pu CALpEcort. 


A country Justice of the Peace bullying an unoffending witness who is personally obnoxious to him. 











THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


CHAPTER XII.— Continued. 


UTUAL promises were 
interchanged between 
him and his master, 
Stephen on his knees ; 
the indentures were 
signed, for Quipsome 
Hal could with much 
ado produce an auto- 
graph signature, though 

his penmanship went no further, and the 

occasion was celebrated by a great dinner 
of the whole craft at the Armourers’ 

Hall, to which the principal craftsmen 

who had been apprentices, such as Tibble 

Steelman and Kit Smallbones, were invited, 

sitting at a lower table, while the masters 

had the higher one on the dais, and a third 
was reserved for the apprentices after they 
should have waited on their masters—in 
fact it was an imitation of the orders of 
chivalry, knights, squires and pages, and the 
gradation of rank was as strictly observed as 
by the nobility. Giles, considering the feast 
to be entirely in his honour, though the 
transfer of his indentures had been made at 
Salisbury, endeavoured to come out in some 
of his bravery, but was admonished that such 
presumption might be punished, the first 
time, at his master’s discretion, the second 
time, by a whipping at the hall of his Com- 
pany, and the third time by six months being 
added to the term of his apprenticeship. 
Master Randall was entertained in the 
place of honour, where he comported himself 
with great gravity, though he could not 
resist alarming Stephen with an occasional 
wink or gesture as the boy approached in the 
course of the duties of waiting at the upper 
board—a splendid sight with cups and 


flagons of gold and silver, with venison 
and capons and all that a City banquet 
could command before the invention of the 
turtle. 

There was drinking of toasts, and among 
the foremost was that of Wolsey, who had 
freshly received his nomination of cardinal, 
and whose hat was on its way from Rome- 
and here the jester could not help betraying 
his knowledge of the domestic policy of the 
household, and telling the company how it 
had become known that the scarlet hat was 
actually on the way, but in a “ varlet’s budget, 
—a mere Italian common knave, no better 
than myself,” quoth Quipsome Hal, whereat 
his nephew trembled standing behind his 
chair, forgetting that the decorous solid man 
in the sad-coloured gown and well crimped 
ruff, neatest of Perronel’s performances, was 
no such base comparison for any varlet. Hal 
went on to describe, however, how my Lord of 
York had instantly sent to stay the messenger 
on his landing at Dover, and equip him with 
all manner of costly silks by way of apparel, 
and with attendants, such as might do justice 
to his freight, “that so,” he said, “ men may 
not rate it but as a scarlet cock’s comb, 
since all men be but fools, and the sole ques- 
tion is, who among them hath wit enough to 
live by his folly.” Therewith he gave a wink 
that so disconcerted Stephen as nearly to 
cause an upset of the bowl of perfumed 
water that he was bringing for the washing 
of hands. 


Master Headley however suspected nothing, 
and invited the grave Master Randall to 
attend the domestic festival on the present- 
ation of poor Spring’s effigy at the shrine of 
St. Julian. This was to take place early in 
the morning of the 14th of September, Holy 
Cross Day, the last holiday in the year that 
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had any of the glory of summer about it, 
and on which the apprentices claimed a 
prescriptive right to go out nutting in St. 
John’s Wood, and to carry home their spoil 
to the lasses of their acquaintance. 

Tibble Steelman had completed the figure 
in bronze, with a silver collar and chain, not 
quite without protest that the sum had better 
have been bestowed in alms. But from his 
master’s point of view this would have been 
giving to a pack of lying beggars and thieves 
what was due to the holy saint; no one 
save Tibble, who could do and say what he 
chose, could have ventured on a word of 
remonstrance on such a subject ; and as the 
full tide of iconoclasm, consequent on the 
discovery of the original wording of the 
Second Commandment, had not yet set in, 
Tibble had no more conscientious scruple 
against making the figure, than in moulding 
a little straight-tailed lion for Lord Harry 
Percy’s helmet. 

So the party in early morning heard their 
mass, and then, repairing to St. Julian’s 
pillar, while the rising sun came peeping 
through the low eastern window of the 
vaulted Church of St. Faith, Master Headley 
on his knees gave thanks for his preservation, 
and then put forward his little daughter, 
holding on her jeined hands the figure of 
poor Spring, couchant and beautifully 
modelled in bronze, with all Tibble’s best 
skill. 

Hal Randall and Ambrose had both come 
up from the little home where Perronel pre- 
sided, for the hour was too early for the 
jester’s absence to be remarked in the 
luxurious household of the Cardinal elect, 
and he even came to break his fast after- 
wards at the Dragen court, and held such 
interesting discourse with old Dame Headley 
on the farthingales and coifs of Queen Kath 
arine and her ladies, that she pronounced 
him a man wondrous wis? and understanding, 
and declared Stephen happy in the possession 
of such a kinsman. 

“ And whither away now, youngsters?” 
he said, as he rose from table. 

“To St. John’s Wood! The good green- 
wood, uncle,” said Ambrose. 

“Thou too, Ambrose?” said Stephen joy- 
fully. “For once away from thine ink and 
thy books!” 

“ Ay,” said Ambrose, “mine heart warms 
to the woodlands once more. Uncle, would 
that thou couldst come.” 

“Would that I could, boy! We three 
would show these lads of Cockayne what 
three foresters know of wood craft! But it 
may not be. Were I once there, the old 
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blood might stir again and I might bring 
you into trouble, and ye have not two faces 
under one hood as I have! So fare ye well, 
I wish you many a bagful of nuts!” 

The four months of city life, albeit the 
City was little bigger than our moderate 
sized country towns, and far from being an 
unbroken mass of houses, had yet made the 
two young foresters delighted to enjoy a 
day of thorough country in one another's 
society. Little Dennet longed to go with 
them, but the prentice world was fur too 
rude for little maidens to be trusted in it, 
and her father held out hopes of going one 
of these days to High Park as he called it, 
while Edmund and Stephen promised her all 
their nuts, and as many blackberries as could 
be held in their flat caps. 

“Giles has promised me none,” said 
Dennet, with a pouting lip, “ nor Ambrose.” 

“Why sure little mistress, thou’lt have 
enough to crack thy teeth on!” said Edmund 
Burgess. 

“They ought to bring theirs to me,” re- 
turned the little heiress of the Dragon court 
with an air of offended dignity that might 
have suited the heiress of the kingdom. 

Giles, who looked on Dennet as a kind of 
needful appendage to the Dragon, a piece of 
property of his own, about whom he need take 
no trouble, merely laughed and said, “ Want 
must be thy master then.” But Ambrose 
treated her petulance in another fashion. 
“Took here, pretty mistress,” said he, 
“there dwells by me a poor little maid nigh 
about thine age, who never goeth further 
out than to St. Paul’s minster, nor plucketh 
flower, nor hath sweet cake, nor manchet 
bread, nor sugar-stick, nay, and scarce ever 
saw English hazel-nut nor blackberry. ‘Tis 
for her that 1 want to gather them.” 

“Is she thy master’s daughter?” de- 
manded Dennet, who could admit the claims 
of another princess. 

“Nay, my master hath no children, but 
she dwelleth near him.” 

“T will send her some, and likewise of 
mine own comfits and cakes,’ said Mistress 
Dennet. “ Only thou must bring all to me 
first.” 

Ambrose laughed and said, “ It’s a bargain 
then, little mistress?” 

“I keep my word,” returned Dennet 
marching away, while Ambrose obeyed a 
summons from good-natured Mistress Headley 
to have his wallet filled with bread and cheese 
like those of her own prentices. 

Off went the lads under the guidance of 
Edmund Burgess, meeting parties of their 
own kind at every turn, soon leaving behind 








them the city bounds, as they passed under 
New Gate, and by and by skirting the fields 
of the great Carthusian monastery, or Charter 
House, with the burial-ground given by 
Sir Walter Manny at the time of the Black 
Death. Beyond came marshy ground through 
which they had to pick their way carefully, 
over stepping-stones---this being no other 
than what is now the Regent’s Park, not yet 
in any degree drained by the New River, 
but all quaking ground, overgrown with 
rough grass and marsh-plants, through which 
Stephen and Ambrose bounded by the 
help of stout poles with feet and eyes 
well used to bogs, and knowing where to 
look for a safe footing, while many a flat 
capped London lad floundered about and sank 
over his yellow ankles or left his shoes be- 
hind him, while lapwings shrieked pee-wheet, 
and almost flapped him with their broad 
wings, and moorhens dived in the dark pools, 
and wild ducks rose in long families. 

Stephen was able to turn the laugh 
against his chief adversary and rival, George 
Bates of the Eagle, who proposed seeking 
for the lapwings’ nest in hopes of a dainty 
dish of plovers’ eggs; being too great a 
cockney to remember that in September the 
contents of the eggs were probably flying 
over the heather, as well able to shift for 
themselves as their parents. 

Above all things the London prentices 
were pugnacious, but as every one joined in 
the laugh against George, and he was 
besides, stuck fast on a quaking tussock of 
grass, afraid to proceed or advance, he could 
not have his revenge. And when the slough 
was passed, and the slight rise leading to the 
copse of St. John’s Wood was attained, be- 
hold, it was found to be in possession of the 
lower sort, the lads, the black guard as they 
were called. They were of course quite as 
ready to fight with the prentices as the 
prentices were with them, and a battle royal 
took place, all along the front of the hazel 
bushes—in which Stephen of the Dragon 
and George of the Eagle fought side by side. 
Sticks and fists were the weapons, and there 
were no very severe casualties before the 
prentices, being the larger number as _ well 
as the stouter and better fed, had routed their 
adversaries, and driven them off towards 
Harrow 

There was crackling of boughs and filling 
of bags, and cracking of nuts, and wild cries 
in pursuit of startled hare or rabbit, and 
though Ambrose and Stephen indignantly 
repelled the idea of Si. John’s Wood being 
named in the same day with their native 
forest, it is doubtful whether they had ever 
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enjoyed themselves more ; until just as they 
were about to turn homeward, whether moved 
by his hostility to Stephen, or by envy 
at the capfull of juicy blackberries, care 
fully covered with green leaves, George 
Bates, rushing up from behind, shouted out 
**Here’s a skulker. Here’s one of the 
black guard. Off to thy fellows, varlet !” 
at the same time dealing a dexterous blow 
under the cap, which sent the blackberries 
up into Ambrose’s face. “ Ha! ha!” shouted 
the ill-conditioned fellow. “ So much for a 
knave that serves rascally strangers ! Here ! 
hand over that bag of nuts!” 

Ambrose was no fighter, but in defence of 
the bag that was to purchase a treat for little 
Aldonza, he clenched his fists, and bade 
George Bates come and take them if he 
would. The quiet scholarly boy was, how- 
ever, no match for the young armourer, and 
made but poor reply to the buffets of his 
adversary, who had hold of the bag, and was 
nearly choking him with the string round 
his neck. 

However, Stephen had already missed his 
brother, and turning round, shouted out 
that the villain Bates was mauling him, and 
rushed back, falling on Ambrose’s assailant 
with a sudden well-directed pommelling that 
made him hastily turn about, with cries of 
“ Two against one!” 

“ Not at all,” said Stephen, “Stand by, 
Ambrose, I'll give the coward his deserts.” 

In fact though the boys were nearly of a 
size, George somewhat the biggest, Stephen’s 
country activity, and perhaps the higher spirit 
of his gentle blood, generally gave him the 
advantage, and on this occasion he soon 
reduced Bates to roar for mercy. 

“Thou must purchase it!” said Stephen. 
“Thy bag of nuts, in return for the berries 
thou hast wasted !” 

Peaceable Ambrose would have remon- 
strated, but Stephen was implacable. He 
cut the string, and captured the bag, then 
with a parting kick bade Bates go after his 
comrades, for his Eagle was nought but a 
thieving kite. 

Bates made off pretty quickly, but the 
two brothers tarried a little to see how much 
damage the blackberries had suffered, and to 
repair the losses as they descended into the 
bog by gathering some choice dewberries. 

““T marvel these fine fellows ’scaped our 
company,” said Stephen presently. 

“Are we in the right track, thinkst 
thou? Here is a pool I marked not before,” 
said Ambrose anxiously. 

“Nay, we can’t be far astray while we 
see St. Paul’s spire and the Tower full before 
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“ Plainer marks than we 


us,” said Stephen. 
had at home.” 
“That may be. 


Only where is the safe 
footing?” said Ambrose. “I wish we had 
not lost sight of the others!” 

“Pish! what good are a pack of City 
lubbers!” returned Stephen. “Don’t we 
know a quagmire when we see one, better 
than they do?” 

“ Hark, they are shouting for us.” 

“Not they! That’s a falconer’s call. 
There’s another whistle! See, there’s the 
hawk. She’s going down the wind, as I’m 
alive,’ and Stephen began to bound wildly 
along, making all the sounds and calls by 
which falcons were recalled, and holding up 
as a lure a lapwing which he had knocked 
down. Ambrose, by no means so confident 


in bog trotting as his brother, stood still to 


await him hearing the calls and shouts of 
the faleconer coming nearer, and presently 
seeing a figure, flying by the help of a pole 
over the pools and dykes that here made 
some attempt at draining the waste. Sud- 
denly, in mid career over one of these broad 
ditches, there was a collapse, and a lusty 
shout for help as the form disappeared. 


Ambrose instantly perceived what had 
happened, the leaping pole had broken 
to the downfall of its owner. Forgetting 


all his doubts as to bogholes and morasses, 
he grasped his own pole, and sprang from 
tussock to tussock, till he had reached the 
bank of the ditch or water course in which 
the unfortunate sportsman was floundering. 
He was a large, powerful man, but this was of 
no avail, for the slough afforded no foothold. 
The further side was a steep bank built up 
of sods, the nearer sloped down gradually, 
and though it was not apparently very deep, 
the efforts of the victim to struggle out had 
done nothing but churn up a mass of black 
muddy water in which he sank deeper every 
moment, and it was already nearly to his 
shoulders when with a cry of joy, half 
choked however by the mud, he cried, 
“Ha! my good lad! Are there any more 
of yet” 

* Not nigh, I fear,” said Ambrose, behold- 
ing with some dismay the breadth of the 
shoulders which were all that appeared above 
the turbid water.” 

“Soh! Lie down, boy, behind that bunch of 
osier. Hold out thy pole. Let me see 
thine hands. Thou art but a straw, but, 
our Lady be my speed! Now hangs England 
on a pair of wrists!” 

There was a great struggle, an absolute 
effort for life, and but for the osier stump 
Ambrose would certainly have been dragged 
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into the water, when the man had worked 
along the pole, and grasping his hands, 
pulled himself upwards. Happily the sides 
of the dyke became harder higher up, and 
did not instantly yield to the pressure of his 
knees, and by the time Ambrose’s hands and 
shoulders felt nearly wrenched from their 
sockets, the stem of the osier had been 
attained, and in another minute, the rescued 
man, bareheaded, plastered with mud, and 
streaming with water, sat by him on the 
bank, panting, gasping and trying to gather 
breath and clear his throat from the mud he 
had swallowed. 

“Thanks, good lad, well done,” he articu- 
lated. “Those fellows! where are they?” 
And feeling in his bosom, he brought out a 
gold whistle suspended by a chain. “ Blow 
it,” he said, taking off the chain, “my 
mouth is too full of slime.” 

Ambrose blew a loud shrill call, but it 
seemed to reach no one but Stephen, whom 
he presently saw dashing towards them. 

“Here is my brother coming, sir,” he 
said, as he gave his endeavours to help the 
stranger to free himself from the mud that 
clung to him, and which was in some places 
thick enough to be scraped off with a knife, 
He kept up a continual interchange of ex- 
clamations at his plight, whistles and shouts 
for his people, and imprecations on their 
tardiness, unvil Stephen was near enough to 
show that the hawk had been recovered, 
and then he joyfully called out, “Ha! hast 
thou got her? Why, flat caps as ye are, ye 
put all my fellows to shame! How now, 
thou errant bird, dost know thy master, or 
take him for a mud wall. Kite that thou 
art, to have led me such a dance! And 
what’s your name, my brave lads. Ye must 
have been bred to wood-craft.”’ 

Ambrose explained both their parentage, 
and their present occupation, but was ap- 
parently heeded but little. “Wot ye how 
to get out of this quagmire?” was the 
question. 

“T never was here before, sir,’ said 
Stephen, ‘“ but yonder lies the Tower, and if 
we keep along by this dyke, it must lead us 
out somewhere.” 

“Well said, boy, I must be moving, or the 
mud will dry on me, and I shall stand here 
as though I were turned to stone by the 
Gorgon’s head! So have with thee! Go on 
first, master hawktamer. What will bear 
thee will bear me!” 

There was an imperative tone about him 
that surprised the brothers, and Ambrose 
looking at him from head to foot, felt sure 
that it was some great man at the least, 
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whom it had been his hap to rescue. Indeed, 
he began to have further suspicions when 
they came to a pool of clearer water, beyond 
which was firmer ground, and the stranger 
with an exclamation of joy, borrowed 
Stephen’s cap, and, scooping up the water 
with it, washed his face and head, disclosing 
the golden hair and beard, fair complexion, 
and handsome, square face he had seen more 
than once before. 

He whispered to Stephen “’Tis the king!” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Henry, “ hast found 
him out, lads? Well, it may not be the 
worse for ye. Pity thou shouldst not be in 
the forest still, my young faleoner, but we 
know our good city of London too well to 
break thy indentures. And thou a 

He was turning to Ambrose when further 
shouts were heard. The king hallooed, and 
bade the boys do so, and in a few moments 
more they were surrounded by the rest of 
the hawking party, full of dismay at the 
king’s condition, and deprecating his anger 
for having lost him. 

“Yea,” said Henry ; “an it had not been 
for this good lad, ye would never have heard 
more of the majesty of England! Swallowed 
in a quagmire had made a new end for a 
king, and ye would have to brook the little 
Scot.” 

The gentlemen who had come up, were 
profuse in lamentations. A horse was 
brought up for the king’s use, and he 
prepared to mount, being in haste to get into 
dry clothes. He turned round, however, to 
the boys, and said, “I'll not forget you, my 
lads. Keep that!” he added, as Ambrose 
on his knee, would have given him back the 
whistle, “’tis a token that maybe will serve 
thee, for I shall know it again. And thou, 
my black-eyed lad——— My purse, Howard !” 

He handed the purse to Stephen—a velvet 
bag richly wrought with gold, and contain- 
ing ten gold angels, besides smaller money— 
bidding them divide, like good brothers as he 
saw they were, and then galloped off with 
his train. 

Twilight was coming on, but following in 
the direction of the riders, the boys were 
soon on the Islington road. The New Gate 
was shut by the time they reached it, and 
their explanation that they were belated 
after a nutting expedition would not have 
served them, had not Stephen produced the 
sum of twopence which softened the surliness 
of the guard. 

It was already dark, and though curfew had 
not yet sounded, preparations were making 
for lighting the watch-fires in the open spaces 
and throwing chains across the streets, but 
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the little door in the Dragon Court was open, 
and Ambrose went in with his brother to 
deliver up his nuts to Dennet and claim her 
promise of sending a share to Aldonza. 

They found their uncle in his sober array 
sitting by Master Headley, who was rating 
Edmund and Giles for having lost sight of 
them, the latter excusing himself by grum- 
bling out that he could not be marking all 
Stephen’s brawls with George Bates. 

When the two wanderers appeared, relief 
took the form of anger, and there were 
sharp demands why they had loitered. Their 
story was listened to with many exclama- 
tions: Dennet jumped for joy, her grand- 
mother advised that the angels should be 
consigned to her own safe keeping, and 
when Master Headley heard of Henry’s 
scruples about the indentures he declared 
that it was a rare wise king who knew 
that an honest craft was better than court 
favour. 

“ Yet mayhap he might do something for 
thee, friend Ambrose,” added the armourer. 
“Commend thee to some post in his chapel 
royal, or put thee into some college, since such 
is thy turn. How say’st thou, Master Ran- 
dall, shall he send in this same token, and 
make his petition?” 

‘* If a foo if a plain man may be heard 
where the wise hath spoken,” said Randall, 
“he had best abstain. Kings love not to be 
minded of mishaps, and our Hal’s humour is 
not to be reckoned on! Lay up the toy in 
case of need, but an thou claim over much he 
may mind thee in a fashion not to thy taste.” 

“Sure our king is of a more generous 
mould!” exclaimed Mrs. Headley. 

“ He is like other men, good mistress, just 
as you know how to have him, and he is 
scarce like to be willing to be minded of the 
taste of mire, or of floundering like a hog 
in a salt marsh, Ha! ha!” and Quipsome 
Hal went off into such a laugh as might 
have betrayed his identity to any one more 
accustomed to the grimaces of his professional 
character, but which did only infect the 
others with the same contagious merriment. 
“Come thou home now,” he said to Ambrose ; 
“my good woman hath been in a mortal 
fright about thee, and would have me come 
out to seek after thee.. Such are the women 
folk, Master Headley. Let them have but a 





lad to look after, and they'll bleat after him 
like an old ewe that has lost her lamb.” 
Ambrose only stayed for Dennet to divide 
the spoil, and though the blackberries had 
all been lost or crushed, the little maiden 
kept her promise generously, and filled the 
bag not only with nuts but with three red- 
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cheeked apples, and a handful of comfits, for 
the poor little maid who never tasted fruit 
or sweets. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A LONDON HOLIDAY. 


“Up then spoke the apprentices tall 
Living in London, one and all.” 
Old Ballad. 


AvnoTHer of the many holidays of the 
Londoners was enjoyed on the occasion of the 
installation of Thomas Wolsey as Cardinal 
of St. Cecilia and Papal Legate. 

A whole assembly of prelates and “ lusty 
gallant gentlemen” rode out to Blackheath 
to meet the Roman envoy, who, robed in full 
splendour, with St. Peter’s keys embroidered 
on back and breast, and on the housings of his 
mule, appeared at the head of a gallant train 
in the Papal liveries, two of whom carried the 
gilded pillars, the insignia of office, and two 
more a scarlet and gold-covered box or casket 
containing the Cardinal’s hat. Probably 
no such reception of the dignity was ever 
prepared elsewhere, and all was calculated to 
give magnificent ideas of the office of Cardinal 
and of the power of the Pope to those who 
had not been let into the secret that the 
messenger had been met at Dover ; and thus 
magnificently fitted out to satisfy the require- 
ments of the butcher’s son of Ipswich, and of 
one of the most ostentatious of courts. 

Old Gaffer Martin Fulford had muttered 
in his bed that such pomp had not been the 
way in the time of the true old royal blood, 
and that display had come in with the upstart 
slips of the Red Rose—as he still chose to 
style the Tudors ; and he maundered away 
about the beauty and affability of Edward 
IV. till nobody could understand him, and 
Perronel only threw in her “ay, grandad,” 
or “yea, gaffer,” when she thought it was 
expected of her. 

Ambrose had an unfailing 
the sermons of Dean Colet, who was to 
preach on this occasion in Westminster 
Abbey, and his uncle had given him counsel 
how to obtain standing ground there, enter- 
ing before the procession. 


appetite for 


He was alone, his 
friends Tibble and Lucas both had that part 
of the Lollard temper which loathed the pride 
and wealth of the great politician clergy, 
and in spite of their admiration for the 
Dean they could not quite forgive his taking 
part in the pomp of such a raree show. 

But Ambrose’s devotion to the Dean, to 
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say nothing of youthful curiosity, out- 
weighed all those scruples, and as he 
listened, he was carried along by the curious 
sermon in which the preacher likened the 
orders of the hierarchy below to that of the 
nine orders of the Angels, making the rank 
of Cardinal correspond to that of the Sera- 
phim, aglow with love. Of that holy flame, 
the scarlet robes were the type to the 
spiritualised mind of Colet while others saw 
in them only the relic of the imperial purple 
of old Rome; and some beheld them as the 
token that Wolsey was one step nearer the 
supreme height that he coveted so earnestly. 
But the great and successful man found him- 
self personally addressed, bidden not to be 
puffed up with his own greatness, and 
stringently reminded of the highest Example 
of humility, shown that he that exalteth 
himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth 
himself be exalted. The preacher concluded 
with a strong personal exhortation to do 
righteousness and justice alike to rich and 
poor, joined with truth and mercy, setting 
God always before him. 

The sermon ended, Wolsey knelt at the 
Altar, and Archbishop Wareham, who, like 
his immediate predecessors, held legatine 
authority, performed the act of investiture, 
placing the scarlet hat with its many 
loops and tassels on his brother primate’s 
head, after which a magnificent 7e Dewm 
rang through the beautiful church, and the 
procession of prelates, peers, and ecclesiastics 
of all ranks in their richest array formed 
to escort the new Cardinal to banquet at his 
palace with the King and Queen. 

Ambrose, stationed by a column, let the 
throng rush, tumble, and jostle one another 
to behold the show, till the Abbey was 
nearly empty, while he tried to work 
out the perplexing question whether all 
this pomp and splendour were truly for the 
glory of God, or whether it were a delusion 
for the temptation of men’s souls. It was a 
debate on which his old and his new guides 
seemed to him at issue, and he was drawn in 
both directions—now by the beauty, order 
and deep symbolism of the Catholic ritual, 
now by the spirituality and earnestness of 
the men among whom he lived. At one mo- 
ment the worldly pomp, the mechanical and 
irreverent worship, and the gross and 
vicious habits of many of the clergy repelled 
him ; at another the reverence and con- 
servatism of his nature held him fast. 

Presently he felt a hand on his shoulder, 
and started. “Lost in a stud, as we say at 
home, boy,” said the jester, resplendent in a 
bran new motley suit. ‘“ Wilt come in to 








the banquet? ’Tis open house, and I can find 
thee a seat without disclosing the kinship that 
sits so sore on thy brother. Where is he?” 

“T have not seen him this day.” 

“That did I,” returned Randall, “as I 
rode by on mine ass. He was ruffling it so 
lustily that I could not but give him a wink, 
the which my gentleman could by no 
means stomach! Poor lad! Yet there be 
times, Ambrose, when I feel in sooth that 
mine office is the only honourable one, since 
who besides can speak truth? I love my 
lord ; he is a kind, openhanded master, 
and there’s none I would so willingly serve, 
whether by jest or earnest, but what is he 
but that which I oft call him in joke, the 
greater fool than I, selling peace and ease, 
truth and hope, this life and the next 
for yonder scarlet hat, which is after all of 
no more worth than this jingling head-gear 
of mine.” 

“ Deafening the spiritual ears far more, it 
may be,” said Ambrose, “ since humiles exalt- 
averint.” 

It was no small shock that there, in the 
midst of the nave, the answer was a bound, 
like a ball, almost as high as the capital of 
the column by which they stood. “ There’s 
exaltation !”’ said Randall in a low voice, and 
Ambrose perceived that some strangers were 
in sight. ‘“ Come, seek thy brother out, 
boy, and bring him to the banquet. I'll 
speak a word to Peter Porter, and he'll let 
you in. There'll be plenty of fooling all the 
afternoon, before my namesake King Hal, 
who can afford to be an honester man in his 
fooling than any about him, and whose 
laugh at a hearty jest is goodly to hear.” 

Ambrose thanked him and undertook the 
quest. They parted at the great west door 
of the Abbey, where, by way of vindicating 
his own character for buffoonery, Randall 
exclaimed, “ Where be mine ass?” and not 
seeing the animal, immediately declared, 
“There he is!”” and at the same time sprang 
upon the back and shoulders of a gaping 
and astonished clown, who was gazing at the 
rear of the procession. 

The crowd applauded with shouts of coarse 
laughter, but a man, who seemed to belong to 
the victim, broke in with an angry oath, and 
«“ How now, sir?” 

“T cry you mercy,’ quoth the jester ; 
“twas mine own ass I sought, and if I have 
fallen on thine, I will but ride him to York 
House and then restore him. So ho! good 
jackass,” crossing his ankles on the poor 
fellow’s chest so that he could not be shaken 
off. 


The comrade lifted a cudgel, but there was 
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a general cry of “ My Lord Cardinal's jester, 
lay not a finger on him!” 

But Harry Randall was not one to brook 
immunity on the score of his master’s great- 
ness. In another second he was on his feet, 
had wrested the staff from the hands of his 
astounded beast of burden, flourished it 
round his head after the most approved 
manner of Shirley champions at Lyndhurst 
fair, and called to his adversary to “come 
on.” 

It did not take many rounds before Hal’s 
dexterity had floored his adversary, and the 
shouts of “ Well struck, merry fool!” “ Well 
played, Quipsome Hal!” were rising high 
when the Abbot of Westminster’s yeomen 
were seen making way through the throng, 
which fell back in terror on either side as 
they came to seize on the brawlers in their 
sacred precincts. 

But here again my Lord Cardinal's fool 
was a privileged person, and no one laid a 
hand on him, though his blood being up, he 
would, spite of his gay attire, have enjoyed 
a fight on equal terms. His quadruped donkey 
was brought up to him amid general applause, 
but when he looked round for Ambrose, the 
boy had disappeared. 

The better and finer the nature that dis- 
played itself in Randall, the more painful 
was the sight of his buffooneries to his 
nephew, and at the first leap, Ambrose had 
hurried away in confusion. He sought his 
brother here, there, everywhere, and at last 
“ame to the conclusion that Stephen must 
have gone home to dinner. He walked 
quickly across the fields separating West- 
minster from the City of London, hoping to 
reach Cheapside before the lads of the Dragon 
should have gone out again; but just as he 
was near St. Paul’s, coming round Amen 
Corner, he heard the sounds of a fray. 
“ Have at the country lubbers! Away with 
the moonrakers! Flat caps, come on!” 
“ Hey! lads of the Eagle! Down with the 
Dragons ! Adders ! Snakes—s-s s-s-s !” 

There was a kicking, struggling mass of 
blue backs and yellow legs before him, from 
out of which came, “ Yah! Down with 
the Eagles! Cowards! Kites! Cockneys iy 
There were plenty of boys, men, women with 
children in their arms hallooing on, “ Well 
done, Eagle!” “Go it, Dragon !”’ 

The word Dragon filled the quiet Ambrose 
with hot impulse to defend his brother. All 
his gentle, scholarly habits gave way before 
that cry, and a shout that he took to be 
Stephen's voice in the midst of the me/ée. 

He was fairly carried out of himself, and 
doubling his fists fell on the back of the 
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nearest boys, intending to break through to 
his brother, and he found an unexpected 
ally. Will Wherry’s voice called out, “ Have 
with you, comrade !”—and a pair of hands 
and arms considerably stouter and more used 
to fighting than his own, began to pommel 
right and left with such good will that they 
soon broke through to the aid of their friends ; 
and not before it was time, for Stephen, Giles, 
and Edmund, with their backs against the 
wall, were defending themselves with all their 
might against tremendous odds ; and just as 
the new allies broke through, a sharp stone 
struck Giles in the eye, and levelled him with 
the ground, his head striking against the wall. 
Whether it were from alarm at his fall, or at 
the unexpected attack in the rear, or probably 
from both causes, the assailants dispersed in 
all directions without waiting to perceive how 
slender the succouring force really was. 

Edmund and Stephen were raising up the 
unlucky Giles, who lay quite insensible, with 
blood pouring from his eye. Ambrose tried 
to wipe it away, and there were anxious 
doubts whether the eye itself were safe. 
They were some way from home, and Giles 
was the biggest and heaviest of them all. 

“ Would that Kit Smallbones were here !” 
said Stephen, preparing to take the feet, 
while Edmund took the shoulders. 

“Look here,” said Will Wherry, pulling 
Ambrose’s sleeve, “our yard is much nearer, 
and the old Moor, Master Michael, is safe to 
know what todo for him. That sort of cattle 
always are leeches. He wiled the pain from 
my thumb when ’twas crushed in our print- 
ing press. Mayhap if he put some salve to 
him, he might get home on his own feet.” 

Edmund listened. ‘“There’s reason in 
that,” he said. “Dost know this leech, 
Ambrose ?”’ 

“1 know him well. He is a good old man, 
and wondrous wise. Nay, no black arts ; but 
he saith his folk had great skill in herbs and 
the like, and though he be no physician 
by trade, he hath much of their lore.” 

“ Have with thee, then,” returned Edmund, 
“the rather that Giles is no small weight, 
and the guard might come on us ere we 
reached the Dragon.” 

“Or those cowardly rogues of the Eagle 
might set on us again,” added Stephen ; and 
as they went on their way to Warwick Inner 
Yard he explained that the cause of the en- 
counter had been that Giles had thought fit to 
prank himself in his father’s silver chain, and 
thus George Bates, always owing the Dragon a 
grudge, and rendered specially malicious since 
the encounter on Holy Rood Day, had raised 
the cry against him, and caused all the flat 


caps around to make a rush at the gaud as 
lawful prey. 

“Tis clean against prentice statutes to 
wear one, is it not?” asked Ambrose. 

“Ay,” returned Stephen; “but none of 
us but would stand up for our own comrade 
against those meddling fellows of the Eagle.” 

“ But,” added Edmund, “we must beware 
the guard, for if they looked into the cause 
of the fray our master might be called on 
to give Giles a whipping in the Company’s 
hall, this being a second offence of going 
abroad in these vanities.” 

Ambrose went on before to prepare Miguel 
Abenali, and entreat his good offices, explain- 
ing that the youth’s master, who was also his 
kinsman, would be sure to give handsome 
payment for any good offices to him. He 
scarcely got out half the words; the grand 
old Arab waved his hand and said, ‘“ When 
the wounded is laid before the tent of Ben 
Ali, where is the question of recompense 4 
Peace be with thee, my son! Bring him 
hither. Aldonza, lay the carpet yonder, and 
the cushions beneath the window, where I 
may have light to look to his hurt.” 

Therewith he murmured a few words in 
an unknown tongue, which, as Ambrose 
maintained, were an invocation to the God of 
Abraham to bless his endeavours to heal the 
stranger youth, but which happily were 
spoken before the arrival of the others, who 
would certainly have believed them an in- 
cantation. 

The carpet, though worn threadbare, was 
a beautiful old Moorish rug, once glowing 
with brilliancy, and still rich in colouring, 
and the cushion was of thick damask faded 
to a strange pale green. All in that double 
stalled partition once belonging to the great 
earls war-horses was scrupulously clean, 
for the Christian Moor had retained some of 
the peculiar virtues born of Mohammedanism 
and of high civilisation. The apprentice 
lads tramped in much as if they had been 
entering a wizard’s cave, though Stephen 
had taken care to assure Edmund of his 
application of the test of holy water. 

Following the old man’s directions, Edmund 
and Stephen deposited their burthen on the 
rug. Aldonza brought some warm water, 
and Abenali washed and examined the wound, 
Aldonza standing by and handing him what- 
ever he needed, now and then assisting with 
her slender brown hands in a manner aston- 
ishing to the youths, who stood by anxious 
and helpless, while their companion began 
to show signs of returning life. 

Abenali pronounced that the stone had 
missed the eyeball, but the cut and bruise 








were such as to require constant bathing, 
and the blow on the head was the more 
serious matter, for when the patient tried to 
raise himself he instantly became sick and 
giddy, so that it would be wise to leave him 
there. This was much against the will of 
Edmund Burgess, who shared all the preju- 
dices of the English prentice against the 
foreigner——perhaps a wizard and rival in 
trade ; but there was no help for it, and he 
could only insist that Stephen should mount 
guard over the bed until he had reported to 
his master, and returned with his orders. 
Therewith he departed, with such elaborate 
thanks and courtesies to the host, as be- 
trayed a little alarm in the tall apprentice 
who feared not quarter staff, nor wrestler, 
and had even dauntlessly confronted the 
masters of his guild! 

Stephen, sooth to say, was not very much 
at ease; everything around had such a 
strange un-English aspect, and he imploringly 
muttered, “Bide with me, Am!” to which 
his brother willingly assented, being quite 
as comfortable in Master Michael’s abode as 
by his aunt’s own hearth. 

Giles meanwhile lay quiet, and then as his 
senses became less confused, and he could 
open one eye, he looked dreamily about him, 
and presently began to demand where he 
was, and what had befallen him, grasping at 
the hand of Ambrose as if to hold fast by 
something familiar ; but he still seemed too 
much dazed to enter into the explanation, 
and presently murmured something about 
thirst. Aldonza came softly up with a cup 
of something cool. He looked very hard at 
her, and when Ambrose would have taken it 
from her hand to give it to him, he said, 
“Nay! She!” 

And she, with a sweet smile in her soft, 
dark, shady eyes, and on her full lips, held 
the cup to his lips far more daintily and 
dexterously than either of his boy companions 
could have done ; then when he moaned and 
said his head and eye pained him, the white. 
bearded elder came and bathed his brow 
with the soft sponge. It seemed all to pass 
before him like a dream, and it was not much 
otherwise with his unhurt companions, es- 
pecially Stephen, who followed with wonder 
the movements made by the slippered feet 
of father and daughter upon the mats which 
covered the stone flooring of the old stable. 
The mats were only of English rushes and 
flags, and had been woven by Abenali and the 
child ; but loose rushes strewing the floor 
were accounted a luxury in the Forest, and 
even at the Dragon court the upper end of 
the hall alone had any covering. Then the 
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water was heated, and all such other opera- 
tions carried on over a curious round vessel 

laced over charcoal; the window and the 
door had dark heavy curtains ; and a matted 
partition cut off the further stall, no doubt 
to serve as Aldonza’s chamber. Stephen 
looked about for something to assure him that 
the place belonged to no wizard enchanter, 
and was glad to detect a large white cross 
on the wall, with a holy-water stoup beneath 
it, but of images there were none. 

It seemed to him a long time before 
Master Headley’s ruddy face, full of anxiety, 
appeared at the door. 

Blows were of course no uncommon 
matter; perhaps so long as no permanent 
injury was inflicted, the master-armourer had 
no objection to anything that might knock 
the folly out of his troublesome young inmate ; 
but Edmund had made him uneasy for the 
youth’s eye, and still more so about the 
quarters he was in, and he had brought a 
mattress and a couple of men to carry the 
patient home, as well as Steelman, his prime 
minister, to advise him. 

He had left all these outside, however, and 
advanced civilly and condescendingly thank- 
ing the sword-cutler, in perfect ignorance 
that the man who stood before him had 
been born to a home that was an absolute 
palace compared with the Dragon Court. 
The two men were a curious contrast. There 
stood the Englishman with his sturdy form 
inclining with age to corpulence, his broad 
honest face telling of many a civic banquet, 
and his short stubbly brown grizzled beard, 
his whole air giving a sense of worshipful 
authority and weight ; and opposite to him 
the sparely made, dark, thin, aquiline-faced, 
white-bearded Moor, a far smaller man in 
stature, yet with a patriarchal dignity, refine- 
ment, and grace in port and countenance, 
belonging as it were to another sphere. 

Speaking English perfectly, though with a 
foreign accent, Abenali informed Master 
Headley that his young kinsman would by 
Heaven’s blessing soon recover without injury 
to the eye though perhaps a scar might remain. 

Mr. Headley thanked him heartily for his 
care, and said that he had brought men to 
carry the youth home, if he could not walk ; 
but when he went up to the couch with a 
hearty “ How now, Giles? So thou hast had 
hard measure to knock the foolery out of 
thee, my poor lad. But come, we'll have thee 
home, and my mother will see to thee.” 

“T cannot walk,’ said Giles, heavily, 
hardly raising his eyes, and when he was 
told that two of the men waited to bear 
him home, he only entreated to be let alone. 
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Somewhat sharply, Mr. Headley ordered him 
to sit up and make ready, and he tried to 
do so, but he sank back with a return of 
sickness and dizziness. 

Abenali thereupon entreated that he might 
be left to his care for that night, and stepping 
out into the court so as to be unheard by 
the patient, explained that the brain had 
had a shock, and that perfect quiet for some 
hours to come was the only way to avert a 
serious illness, possibly dangerous. Master 
Headley did not like the alternative at all, 
and was a good deal perplexed. He beckoned 
to Tibble Steelman, who had all this time 
been talking to Lucas Hansen, and now 
came up prepared with his testimony that 
this Michael was a good man and true, a 
godly one to boot, who had been wealthy in 
his own land and was a rare artificer in his 
own craft. 

“Though he hath no license to practise it 
here,” threw in Master Headley, sotto voce ; 
but he accepted the assurance that Michael 
was a good Christian, and, with his daughter, 
regularly went to mass, and since better 
might not be, he reluctantly consented to 
leave Giles under his treatment, on Lucas 
reiterating the assurance that he need have 
no fears of magic or foul play of any sort. 
He then took the purse that hung at his 
girdle, and declared that Master Michael 
(the title of courtesy was wrung from him 
by the stately appearance of the old man) 
must be at no charges for his cousin. 

But Abenali with a grace that removed 
all air of offence from his manner, returned 
thanks for the intention, but declared that 
it never was the custom of the sons of Ali 
to receive reward for the hespitality they exer- 
cised to the stranger within their gates. And 
so it was that Master Headley, a good deal 
puzzled, had to leave his apprentice under the 
roof of the old sword-cutler for the night 
at least. 

“Tis passing strange,” said he, as he 
walked back ; “I know not what my mother 
will say, but I wish all may be right. I feel 
—I feel as if I had left the lad Giles with 
Abraham under the oak tree, as we saw him 
in the miracle play !”’ 

This description did not satisfy Mrs. 
Headley, indeed she feared that her son 
was likewise bewitched; and when, the 
next morning, Stephen, who had been sent 
to inquire for the patient, reported him 
better but still unable to be moved, since 
he could not lift his head without sickness, 
she became very anxious. Giles was trans- 
formed in her estimate from a cross-grained 
slip to poor Robin Headley’s boy, the only 
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son of a widow, and nothing would content 
her but to make her son conduct her to 
Warwick Inner Yard to inspect matters, and 
carry thither a precious relic warranted proof 
against all sorcery. 

It was with great trepidation that the 
good old dame ventured, but the result was 
that she was fairly subdued by Abenali’s 
patriarchal dignity. She had never seen any 
manners to equal his, not even when King 
Edward the Fourth had come to her father’s 
house at the Barbican, chucked her under 
the chin, and called her a dainty duck ! 

It was Aldonza, however, who specially 
touched her feelings. Such a sweet little 
wench, with the air of being bred ina kingly 
or knightly court to be living there close to 
the very dregs of the city, was a scandal and 
a danger—speaking so prettily too, and 
knowing how to treat her elders. She 
would be a good example for Dennet, who, 
sooth to say, was getting too old for spoilt- 
child sauciness to be always pleasing, while 
as to Giles, he could not be in better quar- 
ters. Mrs. Headley, well used to the dress- 
ing of the burns and bruises incurred in 
the weapon smiths’ business, could not but 
confess that his eye had been dealt with 
as skilfully as she could have done it 
herself. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BADGER. 


“T am a gentleman of a company.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Gites Heapiey’s accident must have 
amounted to concussion of the brain, for 
though he was able to return to the Dragon 
in a couple of days, and the cut over his eye 
was healing fast, he was weak and shaken, 
and did not for several weeks recover his 
usual health. The noise and heat of the 
smithy, were distressing to him, and there 
was no choice but to let him lie on settles, sun 
himself on the steps, and attempt no work. 

It had tamed him a good deal. Smallbones 
said the letting out of malapert blood was 
wholesome, and others thought him still 
under a spell ; but he seemed to have parted 
with much of his arrogance, either because 
he had not spirits for self-assertion, or 
because something of the grand eastern 
courtesy of Abenali had impressed him. For 
intercourse with the Morisco had by no means 
ceased. Giles went, as long the injury re- 
quired it, to have the hurt dressed, and loitered 
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in the Inner Yard a long time every day, often 
securing some small dainty for Aldonza— 
an apple, a honey cake, a bit of March pane, 
a dried plum, or a comfit. One day he took 
her a couple of oranges. To his surprise, as 
he entered, Abenali looked up with a strange 
light in his eyes, and exclaimed, “ My son ! 
thy scent is tomy nostrils as the court of 
my father’s house!” Then, as he beheld the 
orange, he clasped his hands, took it in them, 
and held it to his breast, pouring out a chant 
in an unknown tongue, while the tears flowed 
down his cheeks. 

“ Father, father !” Aldonza cried, terrified, 
while Giles marvelled whether the orange 
worked on him like a spell. But he per- 
ceived their amazement, and spoke again in 
English, “I thank thee, my son! Thou 
hast borne me back for a moment to the 
fountain in my father’s house, where ye 
grow, ye trees of the unfading leaf, the 
spotless blossom, and golden fruit! Ah! 
Ronda ! Ronda! Land of the sunshine, the 
deep blue sky, and snow-topped hills! Land 
where are the graves of my father and 
mother, how pines and sickens the heart of 
the exile for thee! O happy they who died 
beneath the sword or flame, for they knew 
not the lonely home-longing of the exile. 
Ah ! ye golden fruit! One fragrant breath 
of thee is as a waft of the joys of my youth ! 
Are ye foretastes of the fruits of Para- 
dise, the true home to which I may yet come, 
though I may never, never see the towers 
and hills of Ronda more.” 

Giles knew not what to make of this out- 
burst. He kept it to himself as too strange 
to be told. The heads of the family were 
willing that he should carry these trifles to 
the young child of the man who would accept 
no reward for his hospitality. Indeed Mas- 
ter Headley spent much consideration on how 
to recompense the care bestowed on his 
kinsman. 

Giles suggested that Master Michael had 
just finished the most beautiful sword blade 
he had ever seen, and had not yet got a 
purchaser for it ; it was far superior to the 
sword Tibble had just completed for my Lord 
of Surrey. Thereat the whole court broke 
into an outcry ; that any workman should be 
supposed to turn out any kind of work 
surpassing Steelman’s was rank heresy, and 
Master Headley bluntly told Giles that he 
knew not what he was talking of! He 
might perhaps purchase the blade by way of 
courtesy and return of kindness, but—good 
English workmanship for him ! 
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However, Giles might ask the price of the 
blade, and bring it to him to look at. When 
Giles returned to the court he found, in 
front of the building where finished suits 
were kept for display, a tall, thin, wiry, elderly 
man, deeply bronzed, and with a scar on his 
brow. Master Headley and Tibble were both 
in attendance, Tib measuring the stranger, and 
Stephen, who was standing at a respectful 
distance, gave Giles the information that this 
was the famous Captain of Free lances, Sir 
John Fulford, who had fought in all the 
wars in Italy, and was going to fight in them 
again, but wanted a suit of “ our harness,” 

The information was hardly needed, for 
Sir John, in a voice loud enough to lead 
his men to the battle-field, and with all 
manner of strong asseverations in all sorts 
of languages, was explaining the dints and 
blows that had befallen the mail he had had 
from Master Headley eighteen years ago, 
when he was but a squire ; how his helmet 
had endured tough blows, and saved his head 
at Novara, but had been crushed like an egg 
shell by a stone from the walls at Barletta, 
which had nearly been his own destruction : 
and how that which he at present wore 
(beautifully chased and in a classical form) 
was taken from a dead Italian Count on the 
field of Ravenna, but always sat amiss on 
him ; and how he had broken his good sword 
upon one of the rascally Swiss only a couple 
of months ago at Marignano. Having like- 
wise disabled his right arm, and being well 
off through the payment of some ransoms, he 
had come home partly to look after his 
family, and partly to provide himself with a 
full suit of English harness, his present 
suit being a patchwork of relics of numerous 
battle-fields. Only one thing he desired, a true 
Spanish sword, not only Toledo or Bilboa in 
name, but nature. He had seen execution done 
by the weapons of the soldiers of the great cap- 
tain, and been witness to the endurance of 
their metal, which made him demand whether 
Master Headley could provide him with the 
like. 

Giles took the moment for stepping for- 
ward and putting Abenali’s work into the mas- 
ter’s hand. The Condottiere was in raptures. 
He pronounced it as perfect a weapon as 
Gonzalo de Cordova himself could possess ; 
showed off its temper and his own dexterity 
by piercing and slicing an old cuirass, and 
invited the bystanders to let him put it to 
further proof by letting him slice through 
an apple placed on the open palm of the 
hand. 


(To be continued.) 
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